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THE BANKER'S CLERK. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The object of this work is to describe the 
general nature and practice of Banking, for 
the information of those who may require the 
assistance of an elementary work on the sub- 
ject, either as a guide to the duties of the pro- 
fession, or for the purpose of becoming ac- 
quainted with the ordinary business transactions 
of our monetary system. 

There are at present upwards of 1 700 bank- 
ing establishments in Great Britain, each of 
them employing a numerous staff of clerks ; 
and yet perhaps there is scarcely a trade or 
profession so completely destitute of element- 
ary works to teach its rudiments. If we ex- 
cept Gilbarfs very useful and well-written 
^treatise, there is not a single book which 
could be placed in the hands of a person unac- 
quainted with banking, to teach him something 
of its principles and practice. Almost every 
profession has its Manual, except that of a 
banker. It must not be supposed that this is in 
consegueDce of there being no demaivA.'CQt ^xsi!^ 
a work; for^ perhaps, in no b\\ame«»^ v^q\\\.^ ^ 
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really useful elementary treatise be more ac- 
ceptable. A '' learner" in a banking-house 
has generally to find out the principles and 
routine duties of his employment in the best 
way he can. If he happens to have consi- 
derate associates^ they will readily explain 
what is required as the occasion arises; but 
should he be less fortunately circumstanced, 
he will often feel the want of some elementary 
work to which he might refer for instruction in 
the rudiments of his profession. Again, since 
the general introduction of the joint-stock 
system of banking, and the formation of branch 
banks, under the direction of a central board 
chosen by the proprietors, a new field for 
profitable exertion has been opened to men 
who possess a general knowledge of business, 
— ^they being the class who are best fitted by 
their previous education to undertake the 
government of these branch banks as managers. 
It frequently happens that, however well 
qualified such persons may be for the situa- 
tion, they are but imperfectly acquainted with 
the system of bank bookkeeping, and with 
many routine operations, which, however sim- 
ple in their nature, it is necessary should be 
understood by the banker, even although he 
may not personally be called upon to perform 
them. A general description of the duties of 
a banking-house would be very acceptable 
under such circumstances; — ana even when 
a person has acquired a general knowledge of 
the practical part of his business from pre- 
vjous employment in a bank, lYieie ixiwsl lae 
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always many points of practice, and useful 
rules of business, which he would gladly have 
brought under his immediate notice. There 
are many bankers who would be glad to know 
how to act, without risk, even in reference to 
many of the most common points which arise 
with regard to the negotiation of Bills of Ex- 
change ; — not to speak of the great variety of 
perplexing questions and pressing emergencies 
to which a banker is subject, and which he 
should be prepared for. 

With reference to the public generally, they 
have few opportunities of learning much, 
either of the principles or practice of our bank- 
ing system. Ana if it were a subject with 
which they had no particular concern, this 
would not perhaps be a very serious evil. But 
as it is, every person is more or less aflTected 
by the operations of the banker ; and though it 
may not be necessary for a merchant to know 
how many books a clerk will have to enter his 
bills in before they are finally presented for 
payment, it is surely an advantage for him to 
know on what general principles his banker will 
be likely to act in discounting or refusing 
to discount the bills he may send to him for 
cash ; as well as on other occasions. 

There are several classes of persons, there- 
fore, to whom a work explaining in a popular 
manner the general nature of banking opera- 
tions would be acceptable. The system of 
book-keeping, or at least the principle of the 
system, might be learned from some of the 
many treatises on the ** Ait o5 "Boo\5^^fe^^^Si% 
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by Double Entry ;" the method of conducting 
business behind the counter^ as far as relates 
to the ordinary transaction of a banker and his 
customers, might be understood from some of 
the general descriptions to be met with occa- 
sionally in newspapers and encyclopaedias; 
and an idea of the thousand-and-one theories 
of the Currency, to which additions are being 
made every day, might be gained from the in- 
numerable pamphlets which are as constantly 
being published. But for a plain and concise 
general description of the important subjects 
connected with these matters ; — for a familiar 
introduction to the mysteries of the banking- 
house ; — for an epitome of the law as it relates 
in particular to banking; — and for a summary 
of the precautionary measures which those 
who deal in money must observe in all their 
business transactions, in order to escape the 
machinations of the forger, the swindler, and 
the dishonest tradesman ; — for general inform- 
ation on all these subjects, of such import- 
ance to a banker, we do not know of any work 
to which we could refer. 

In the absence of any complete treatise on 
the subject, it has been thought that a smaller 
work, written on the plan of, and published in 
connexion with, the series of * Guides to 
Service,' might be acceptable ; and with this 
idea the following pages have been pre- 
pared. Although it is not possible to enter 
into a full description of all the topics con- 
nected with banking within the space assigned 
to each treatise in this series oi * GvuA^e^C i^ss» 
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much practical information as possible is af- 
forded in the following pages. 

In the First Part, the peculiarities in the two 
systems of joint-stock and private banking, as 
carried on in Great Britain, are briefly noticed : 
after which a full description is given of the 
various transactions which constitute the ordi- 
nary business of a banker ; including the Dis- 
counting of Bills ; —the nature of Cash Credits ; 
— the manner of keeping Current Accounts and 
Deposit Accounts ; — the Circulation of Notes; 
— and the various kinds of Agency Business 
usually transacted. With reference to these 
matters, it is hoped the description will enable 
any reader to understand them; while the 
general rules of business, and the various 
points of law noticed in connexion with each 
subject, may perhaps not be unacceptable, 
even to the more experienced banker's clerk, 
as well as to " the learner.*' 

In the Second Part, the system of Bank 
Bookkeeping is explained. In order to render 
as clear as possible this technical branch of 
the subject, the books in general use are fully 
described, and a sketch is given of the manner 
of making an entry in each. This plan of de- 
scribing an actual operation, showing the nature 
of each entry, and tracing the connexion of the 
entire system of books, will, it is thought, be 
of considerable service to those who, on first 
entering a bank, are obliged very often to 
perform many operations without seeing the 
necessarj connexion they liave m\)c\. e^Osx. ^^^-^^ 
The suggestions with refcTeTvce to e.^^^^NiAS>rcv 
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and accuracy in keeping the various accounts 
may also prove useful to the acting clerk. 

The Third Part of the work contains a ge- 
neral description of the various officers usually 
employed in a bank, with a notice of the par- 
ticular duties they have to attend to ; accom- 
panied by suggestions for enabling learners to 
perform their work satisfactorily, and to escape 
pecuniary loss from fraud, or from inaccuracy, 
in the hurry of business. This part of the 
subject is prefaced with a few observations on 
the business-education necessary to be acquired 
by a banker's clerk, which may be of advan- 
tage to persons who intend entering the pro- 
fession. 

The Fourth Part consists of a variety of 
Useful Tables, which will be found very ser- 
viceable in ensuring accuracy, and facilitating 
the despatch of business in the Banking-house. 

Although the work may be far from com- 
plete with reference to the subjects on which it 
treats, some allowance must be made for it as 
one of the first attempts to render familiar a 
very useful kind of knowledge. The informa- 
tion it contains might be acquired from different 
sources, but is not to be found collected in any 
other separate work ; and as pains have been 
taken to render the book as useful as possible 
to the class of persons for whom it is intended, 
the writer hopes that it may fulfil the object 
with which it is presented to the public. 

J. S. D. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

OF THE GENERAL NATURE OF BANKING 
TRANSACTIONS. 

In a commercial country like England, all 
the transactions of the busy classes of society^ 
all the dealings of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, the landowner, the tradesman, the arti- 
san, and even of the private gentleman, are so 
intimately connected with the operations of the 
banker, that nothing can be done without his 
assistance; and every class is dependent on 
him in various ways for pecuniary accommoda- 
tion. The public ought, therefore, to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of his profession, or 
at least with the principles by which he is 
guided in his ordinary dealings. Yet few 
persons, excepting those who are necessarily 
brought into immediate contact with a banker 
by the nature of their business, have a clear 
understanding of the important duties he per- 
forms in society. We think, therefore, that 
we cannot begin this little work better than by 
describing, in the first place, the different sys- 
tems of banking carried on in this country ; 
the nature of a banker's transactions ; and tne 
rules of business by which these transactions 
are or should be governed. 

We cannot in such a treatise as this pretend 
to give even a sketch of the history of banking 
w this country ; but it is T\ece^%^\^ Xj^*^ nji^ 
should say a few words ml\i Te^^tetvR.^ \a *^^ 
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two systems of banking — private and joint- 
stock — now carried on; because many of the 
remarks contained in the following pages have 
reference to peculiarities in the constitution of 
each, that will be more easily understood after 
such an introduction. 

Until within the last few years all the banks 
in this country, with the exception of the Bank 
of England, were private banks. That cor- 
poration having in the year 1 708 obtained a 
charter by which the establishment of banks 
consisting of more than six partners was pro- 
hibited, the business of banking was confined 
to private individuals, possessing fortunes large 
enough to enable them to carry on the ex- 
tensive dealings of bankers in a great com- 
mercial country. But the profits derived from 
such transactions being considerable, persons 
of inferior capital were led to become bankers ; 
and while money and credit could be easily 
obtained (as during the period when the Bank 
was restricted from paying gold for its notes, so 
that it was induced to issue a much larger quan- 
tity of notes than should have circulated), then 
it was that persons without capital beyond 
what they could borrow set up as bankers, 
and, being supported by loans, for a time went 
on very smoothly. In the year 1819 there were 
940 private banks in England and Wales ; of 
which number no less than 240 became bank- 
rupt, or, from various unfavourable circum- 
stances, were obliged to retire from business, 
within two years. The misery occasioned by 
such an occuttqucq can scarcely \>e desct\\ved.\ 
and, notwithstanding the age axidaccwmwX^ile^ 
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capital of many private banks, the majority 
of them could never, from their very constitu- 
tion, offer satisfactory assurance to the public 
of their stability.* 

In the year 1825 another panic brought on 
a second general stoppage and ^bankruptcy ; 
and it was then seen that, in order to aflTord to 
the public security against the ruin produced 
by such catastrophes, it was necessary to ad- 
mit of an alteration in the banking system. 
The practice of joint- stock banking was then 
made legal. It may be said to have com- 
menced only in the year 1825 : for, although 
the Bank of England, the Bank of Ireland, 
and the Bank of Scotland were established as 
joint-stock companies many years previously, 
yet both in England and Ireland the terms of 
the charters prevented any other company 
being formed with more tnan six partners; 
and those corporations accordingly alone pos- 
sessed the advantages to be derived from a 
large joint-stock partnership. What these 
advantages are will be better understood from 
the following observations. A private bank is 
an establishment carried on with the private 
fortunes of the individuals who compose the 
firm. A man of large property and connec- 

'*' The antiquity of some of the private banks in London will 
surprise a person unacquainted with their history. Child 
and Co. have existed as brokers since 1663 ; Stone, Martins, and 
Stone continue a business commenced by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange ; and Hoares and Co, can 
trace their origin a dozen years prior to the commencement of 
the Bank of England in 1694 — about tVie Tpmod vjVvew ^wwi-yj 
am/ Co. were Qrst es/abJished. 
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tions, desirous of making his wealth useful to 
the community, with advantage to himself, 
agrees to lend money to others on good se- 
curity ; and they in return, having confidence 
in him on account of his wealth, agree to take 
his promissory notes instead of money. A 
private bank therefore ought necessarily to 
have rich men for its principals, and it is the 
reputation of their wealth wnich induces the 

Siiblic to take their notes in place of coin, 
ut a joint-stock bank is very different in its 
constitution, although in other respects, as 
far as regards the practical operations of busi- 
ness, it i^ay be idetitical with a private esta- 
blishment. A joint-stock bank commences by 
borrowing money. Its capital consists of the 
sums paid in by the several shareholders of 
which it is composed ; and these shareholders, 
instead of being, like private bankers, re- 
markable for their wealth, may, on the con- 
trary, have but little to spare. Yet a joint- 
stock bank, composed of men of moderate in- 
comes only, affords better security to the pub- 
lic for the payment of its liabilities than even 
the most wealthy private bank : for by law the 
property of every shareholder in a joint-stock 
bank is liable to be seized by any of its cre- 
ditors (after judgment has been obtained 
against its public officer), the same as the pro- 
perty of a private banker would be in case of 
failure ; and as the great majority of the share- 
holders in a joint-stock bank will be solvent 
in their circumstances, it is scarcely possible 
that the just claims on the baikk. can Teu\a«i 
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undischarged. A private banker may, on the 
contrary, nave nothing for his creditors to fall 
back upon, if the capital with which he trades 
should be exhausted by losses in business. 
There is, therefore, a great advantage to the 
public, with regard to security, from the con- 
stitution of jomt-stock banks; and in the 
course of a few years nearly all banks will pro- 
bably be conducted on the joint-stock prin- 
ciple. In various parts of the kingdom the 
change is gradually taking place ; and it will 
be seen, from the details we shall have to men- 
tion, that there is nothing in the manner of , 
conducting banking business to prevent the 
system of joint-stock partnerships being uni- 
versally adopted. 

A Private Bank, although it may transact 
nearly the same business as a joint-stock 
bank, is usually carried on under a different 
system of management. It is subject entirely 
to the personal regulation of the few partners 
who compose the firm. They are in daily at- 
tendance, and superintend every transaction of 
importance. Perhaps a portion of the higher 
duties of the office may be intrusted to one or 
two confidential clerks ; but the principals are 
personally consulted on all special matters. 
A private bank is usually a local establish- 
ment. Its business is chiefly with the gentle- 
men and manufacturers of its neighbourhood ; 
and, if it be a city bank, with a select class 
of customers. Some private banks have 
branches; but usually private Wx^^\^ Sv\A.S^. 
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more advantageous to have an agency with 
another banker. The bankers of London are 
agents for nearly all the country banks, and 
retire notes, receive lodgments, and honour 
drafts drawn by them. In this respect the 
London bankers, from their extensive con- 
nexions, somewhat resemble joint-stock esta- 
blishments ; but, like all private banks, the 
business is carried on under the personal 
superintendence of the bankers themselves. 

A Joint' Stock Bank is managed on a dif- 
ferent system, by a board of directors, chosen 
from amongst the proprietors. Instead of 
living at the bank, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of their business, they frequently 
hold their meetings at very distant places, 
and can manage all the affairs of the bank 
prudently and successfully without even know- 
ing personally the officers they employ at their 
branches ! Instances of this kind of manage- 
ment occur in such establishments as those oi 
the Banks of Asia ; ot Australasia ; of our own 
possessions in America ; of the West Indies ; 
and of Ireland, The boards of directors ol 
each of the principal joint-stock banks of these 
places hold their meetings and transact al] 
their official duties in London ; and in many 
cases it is found more advantageous to have 
the board of management at a distance from 
the locality of the bank's operations than il 
the directors inet at the place where the 
actual business is carried on. But this cir- 
cumstance imposes the necessity oi \ia.V\xk^ «X 
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the transactions brought under the notice of 
the directors periodically, by means of regular 
correspondence and reports from those who 
are intrusted with the practical part of the 
bank's management in different localities ; and 
the books of a joint-stock bank must accord- 
ingly be framed with reference to this cir- 
cumstance. It might at first appear hazardous 
to intrust the whole property of the bank^ all 
its gold and silver, and all the valuable secu- 
rities of which it is the holder, to the care of 
persons who may be many hundred miles from 
the directors of the bank, and who, it might be 
thought, could act fraudulently, and escape • 
before their dishonesty could even be known 
to their employers, the directors. But this 
difficulty is amply provided for at the time of 
the appointment of any officer to a responsible 
situation. He is always a person of good cha- 
racter for integrity and correct business habits ; 
and he is obliged to find sureties to the bank 
in a sum proportioned to the charge he under- 
takes. These sureties execute a bond, by 
which they agree to become liable for any loss, 
within a certain amount, that the bank may at 
any time sustain through the negliffence or 
dishonesty of the officer. Thus nothing but 
actual fraud can expose the bank to loss ; and 
the risk of fraud is in a great measure provided 
against by the regularity with which the va- 
rious reports of the bank's transactions are 
preparea and submitted to the scrutiny of the 
board of directors and ptcpei of&^ceT% a.t tJve 
seat of management. Any \mij}io\»TVfi.Vj orcv'Ccva 
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part of the manager is guarded against^ still 
further, by the vigilant superintenaence of an 
officer or officers, who are appointed to pay 
frequent and unexpected visits to all the 
localities, and examine strictly into the pro- 
ceedings of the various managers. By means 
of this system, such a perfect control can be 
exercised* over the operations of those to 
whom the practical business of the bank is in- 
trusted, that in many respects it is superior, 
as we stated, to personal superintendence by 
the banker or directors themselves. From the 
seat of management being at a distance, those 
who have the direction of the bank's affairs 
are placed beyond the reach of influences 
that must always be felt, more or less, by re- 
sidents. A banker frequently is compelled to 
oblige his neighbours with loans and advances, 
even against His own wish ; because they may 
have conferred some personal obligation on him 
on a former occasion ; or because he visits at 
their houses, and partakes of their hospitality ; 
or, in short, for innumerable reasons that can 
have no influence whatever on those who act 
at a distance, and who are therefore enabled 
to judge of the propriety of affording or re- 
fusing a party an advance, solely by those 
rules of business which should always regulate 
such transactions. 

Nearly all joint-stock banks have branches 

in different localities — this, indeed, is their 

distinguishing feature ; and as these banks 

combine security with accommodation, they 

Aave proved most powerful laeaiia o^ Voiy^^- 
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ing the social condition of the various localities 
where they have been introduced — enabling 
the small farmer and manufacturer to provide 
for their current engagements, without sacri- 
ficing their stock in order to raise money for 
a temporary purpose ; and affording to the 
higher classes residing in the neighbourhood, 
and to the public generally, all the advantages 
of security and accommodation which they can 
require. 

Having thus noticed the different systems on 
which the business of banking is carried on, 
we may now proceed to explain the general 
nature of the business itself. 



general banking business. 

The proper business of a banker includes 
nearly every transaction connected with the bor- 
rowing, lending, or exchanging of money. A 
banker derives his profits not only from lending 
his own money, but from borrowing and lend- 
ing again the capital of others. He borrows, 
or takes charge of, other people's money, al- 
lowing them a moderate rate of interest during 
the time it remains in his hands. He lends 
this money (as well as his own) to those who 
require pecuniary accommodation, charging 
them interest at a higher rate. He gains by 
this means the difference between the two 
rates ; and the profit derived from this bor- 
rowed capital constitutes, perhaps, one of the 
largest items in the annual \Tveo\x\e o^ ^^wi^- 
rishing hank. Most bankeis, ^\vo ^x^ \\sA. 
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prohibited by the charters of the National 
Banks of England and Ireland^ also derive 
a considerable profit from issuing promis- 
sory or bank notes. And a further source of 
revenue^ although much smaller than those 
just referred to, is derived from the busi- 
ness which bankers transact as agents for 
each other and for the public. They obviate 
the necessity of transmitting coin from place to 
place, or from this country to any other, by 
drawing bills or orders on their correspondents, 
who charge the bankers a low rate of interest 
for the money advanced to pay these bills or 
orders, while the bankers charge the public a 
higher rate, sufficient to ensure a profitable 
commission on the transactions. 

In order to explain clearly the manner in 
which these branches of a banker's business are 
conducted, we shall notice them separately; 
describing not only the nature of the ordinary 
transactions in each, but also the general rules 
of business applicable to the various opera- 
tions. It is seldom found prudent to deviate 
from the beaten track in banking ; and the 
principles on which it ought to be conducted 
are not difiicult to be understood, although 
the application of these principles may often 
call for the exercise of great care and judg- 
ment. Adam Smith places banking " foremost 
amongst those trades of which aU the operations 
are capable of being reduced to mere routine,"" 
or to such an uniformity of method as admits 
of little or no variation. '' Though the prin- 
c/pJes of the banking t^ade," aa^^ t\v\^ ^xe^X. 
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writer, " may appear somewhat abstruse, the 
practice is capable of being reduced to strict 
rules ; and to depart upon any occasion from 
those rules in consequence of some flattering 
speculation of extraordinary gain is almost 
always extremely dangerous, and frequently 
fatal to the banking company which attempts 
it." In describing the ordinary transactions of 
a banker, it is to these " strict tules of practice" 
that we shall confine our observations. 

The business of a banker may be classed 
under the following heads : — 

1. Discounting Bills of Exchange. 

2. Advancing Money on " Cash Credits." 

3. Receiving Deposits at Interest. 

4. Keeping Current Accounts for Customers. 

5. Issuing Notes. 

6. Acting as Agent for Others. 

T. DISCOUNTING BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

The convenience and usefulness of bills of 
exchange in all commercial transactions are. 
too well known to require illustration. As re- 
gards foreign bills, they obviate the necessity 
of transmitting coin from placfe to place ; and 
inland bills serve not only this but many 
other useful purposes. It is with the latter 
class of bills we have principally to deal. 
Without their assistance it would be impos- 
sible to carry on the business of a large com- 
mercial country like our own ; aud aw^ ev\U 
inherent in the ^^bill system''" axe ?ax \xvvi\^ 
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than counterbalanced by the benefits conferred. 
But perhaps it is not always considered that 
we are indebted for these benefits almost en- 
tirely to the banker ; and that it is in fact his 
capital and his agency which give to bills 
their most valuable qualities : this at least is 
the case with inland bills. The utility of a 
bill of this description is principally this : — it 
enables a person who has sold goods to another 
to receive the value for them cU once, although 
he may be obliged to give his customer a long 
credit for the amount. The customer gives 
the seller a bill of exchange payable at the 
time the term of credit will expire ; and for 
this bill of exchange the seller can imme- 
diately get full value from his banker, less a 
small sum for the use of the money until it 
shall be received from the customer. 

It would be scarcely possible for our manu- 
facturers to transact the amount of business 
they do now without such assistance from the 
banker. For example: a manufacturer em- 
ploying a great number of workmen requires 
a considerable sum every week to discharge 
their wages. He must have ready money for 
this purpose ; and unless he has a large capital 
which he can afford to keep by him unproduc- 
tive, he must either sell his goods for ready 
money only, or obtain accommodation (as it is 
called) from his banker. This last is his 
wisest course ; for he may thus obtain weekly 
the money necessary for all his wants, in the 
form of discounts on bills. The shopkeepers 
and larger dealers who puYckaae good^a vtottv 
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him give him bills for the amount, payable, say, 
in three months ; by which time it is to be sup- 
posed they will have sold the goods and re- 
ceived the money, and be in a situation there- 
fore to pay their accounts. These bills are 
taken to the banker every week, or whenever 
the manufacturer requires money, and the 
banker discounts them, charging a certain 
sum for the interest of the money during the 
time the bill has to run before it will become 
due. This sum is called '' the discount," and 
is the profit of the banker for the use of his 
money. Another advantage to the manufac- 
turer from a transaction of this kind is, that 
he has no further trouble about the bill, if it 
is duly paid when due. The banker takes 
care to nave it presented for payment, and 
often for acceptance also, and does everything 
necessary in order to preserve a proper claim 
against the acceptor and all the parties to 
the bill. Thus the manufacturer accommo- 
dates his customers, and sells his goods readily 
by ffiving a reasonable credit ; he is saved 
all the trouble of taking care of his bills ; and 
he is enabled to employ his capital to the b)est 
advantage, and obtain a much larger share of 
profit than he could if he had to keep a stock 
of money by him for current expenses. 

With bond fide bills of this description, the 
banker has but little cause for anxiety ; and 
with good commercial bills, representing the 
value of goods actually sold by one person 
to another, there cannot be auy evidewt xvak. 
But the facility with wYiicYi bVW.^ \x\^^ \>^ 
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"manufactured," where there are no bona fide 
transactions to warrant their being drawn and 
accepted, renders the discounting of bills the 
most hazardous part of a banker's business. 
He frequently has no certain means of know- 
ing what business transactions take place be- 
tween parties ; and, relying on the regularity 
in their pecuniary transactions, and general 
good business character, he may continue ad- 
vancing money on bills drawn by one firm on 
another, where no consideration exists except 
the understanding that they are mutually to 
accommodate each other with their accept- 
ances until the banker discovers the fraud ; — 
for it is a fraud on him, since they obtain the 
money by deceiving him as to the real cha- 
racter of the bills. 

Accommodation bills are the pests of com^ 
mercial dealings — illegal virtually by law, and 
destructive to all connected with them. A bill 
drawn by one person on another without a good 
consideration being given for it cannot be re- 
covered in a court of law, unless the party 
holding it can prove that he was entirely ig- 
norant of the nature of the bill, and that he 
himself has given full value for it. And any 
trader discovered availing himself of such ac- 
commodation immediately loses his credit as a 
commercial man, the tendency of the practice 
being to destroy all confidence in his respect- 
ability and character. The practice however 
is so common amongst men in embarrassed 
circumstances, and requires such extreme vi- 
gilance and caution for its d\acove\^ , XJtv^X. ^ 
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banker cannot be too guarded in his dealings 
whenever he has reason to think that such prac- 
tices are followed. 

Although all accommodation bills are the 
same in principle, there are diflFerent varieties 
of them ; and, from possessing a knowledge of 
some of the characteristics which frequently 
distinguish such bills, a banker may often 
avoid being imposed on. 

In the first place, where a bill for the same 
or nearly the same amount, between the same 
parties, comes more than once before him for 
discount, he may conclude that the transaction 
is irregular, unless it can be satisfactorily 
explained — ^those persons who accept a bill 
mthout receiving value for it being obliged 
to get another bill for about the same amount 
discounted, in order to provide funds to honour 
that about to become due. A banker should 
keep his eyes open as much as possible to the 
dealings of his customers, and he will then 
often be able to see whether their business 
transactions justify the amount of bills they 
are accustomed to have discounted. 

2. Accommodation bills are frequently drawn 
by one member of a family upon another; 
by one brother on another, or by a son on his 
father, and vice versa. It should be clearly 
shown to the banker that such bills are bond 
fide transactions before he discounts them : 
for if he has reason to believe they are accom- 
modation bills at the time he takes them, he 
loses his right to recover, just aamuelv a«i if he 
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was the drawer^ and had given no value what- 
ever for the acceptance. 

3. Landlords who live beyond their means 
often make their tenants accept bills for them 
before rent is due^ and when indeed the tenant 
is not in debt to the landlord. Bills of this 
class should also be closely scrutinized, since 
they are subject to precisely the same objection 
as the last. 

4. As a general rule it may be stated that 
persons not in business have no right to ap- 
pear as parties to bills, and when they do so 
the banker should make himself sure that he 
is acting prudently before he takes such bills. 
A private gentleman, a barrister, a clergy- 
man, or indeed any professional man (as sucn), 
has no right to receive accommodation by 
means of bills. The general nature of legfiti- 
mate bills we have already explained; they 
represent the value of goods, or value of some 
kind; and although a professional man may 
occasionally have to take or accept a bill for a 
proper purpose, such occurrences must be 
very rare, and should be clearly explained to 
the banker before he advances money on the 
security. 

The rules of business with regard to such 
transactions are indeed so generally known 
that we need not dwell on them more particu- 
larly here. The banker's real danger is, when 
respectable mercantile houses involve them- 
selves by injudicious speculations, and mutu- 
aily accommodate each other with fictitious 
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bills^ in order to support their credit as long 
as possible. In such cases, the banker's gene- 
ral prudence and intelligence can be the only 
safeguards against fraud. He should endea- 
vour to ascertain the probable amount of 
business transacted by the suspected houses, 
and see whether the discounts afforded them 
are larger than their transactions appear to 
justify. He should refer continually to his " dis- 
count ledger," to see the state of the accounts, 
and should obtain information as to the com- 
mercial character of the parties from as many 
sources as possible. By these precautions he 
may save himself from being involved in the 
common ruin which invariably follows such 
accommodation dealings as we have just re- 
ferred to, and be able to conduct his business 
safely and advantageously. 

It is a fundamental rule, with regard to this 

Eortion of a banker's business, "that every 
ill should have on it at least two well-known, 
respectable names, on which the banker can 
rely for payment." Many banks discount 
largely on the faith of their customer s name 
alone, he endorsing the bills : very often the 
acceptor is not even known ; but the practice 
is always dangerous, though it cannot at all 
times be avoided. 

Unaccepted bills should be discounted very 
rarely; and great care used to have them 
duly perfected. While unaccepted, the bank 
has in fact no security for its advance ; for the 
bank might sue the drawer as readily for mdViey 
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lent as for the amount of a bill refused ac- 
ceptance. 

II. CASH CREDITS. 

In addition to the accommodation afforded 
by the banker in discounting bills of ex- 
change, he assists merchants and others with 
the loan of money on what are termed cash 
credits. A merchant or manufacturer fre- 
quently can undertake a profitable specula- 
tion, which does not properly admit of the 
employment of bills, if he can obtain the loan 
of a sum of money sufficient to conduct the 
necessary operations. As a banker will always 
lend his capital, if he can ensure its safe re- 
turn when required, with interest, he is not, 
of course, obliged to make bills of exchange 
his only security : he may lend it on any 
other security, provided such security can be 
immediately availed of when required. It is 
a practice with bankers therefore to lend re- 
spectable customers sums of money, the re- 
payment of which is secured by a bond from 
the party borrowing the money, and in which 
he is joined by two or more respectable persons 
who become jointly liable tor the amount. 
The advance is limited to a certain sum, and 
the party is allowed to draw checks to that 
amount : so that in fact the account is kept in 
all respects like a common current account, 
the only difference being, that, instead of the 
party first lodging a sum for his credit, he 
Jodges security with the banker for the 
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amount which he will require ; and interest is 
charged on the sums advanced from day to 
day, at the rate which may be agreed upon. 

To merchants and manufacturers doing a 
good business with a moderate capital; to 
tradesmen whose capital is not always imme- 
diately available; to the industrious farmer 
who would frequently be obliged to sell his 
corn and other produce at ruinous prices with- 
out the assistance of the banker ; and to nu- 
merous other classes of society who require a 
small loan occasionally, in order to conduct 
their business successfully, the accommodation 
afforded by the system of cash credits is greater 
than can be readily explained. 

The real importance and usefulness of a 
banker to society is seen when we consider 
him as the agent between the capitalist and 
the producer, lending the money of the former 
to the latter, under such prudent restrictions 
that both are benefited, while he himself is 
a gainer by the operation. It is by means of 
banking that the "moneyed man" is enabled to 
invest his capital profitably, and the merchant 
and manufacturer to engage in many under- 
takings that could not otherwise be entered 
upon. 

In order to render this quite familiar, let us 
suppose, for example, that a manufacturer 
finds there is likely to be a demand for a spe- 
cies of goods which he could produce and sell 
at a considerable profit, if he were able, to 
procure sufficient money to enable Tavov to "^wx- 
chase machinery and pay his woikxaew wt^JCA 

c 
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the goods were ready to be sold. Under 
these circumstances he goes to his banker, 
who, seeing that the speculation is a good one, 
advances the amount required, by granting: 
the party a '^cash credit," at the same time 
taking care to have such security that the 
bank cannot eventually be a loser, even 
though the business should turn out unpro- 
fitable. Money thus lent may be the capital 
of many individuals, supposing the bank a 
joint-stock company; and thus the trade of 
the country is advanced ; the poorest mechanic 
employed in the manufacture, as well as the 
employer, are both benefited by the accom- 
modation ; while the interest paid for the loan 
is sufficient to render the transaction a pro- 
fitable one to the capitalist. 

We might notice many instances of a similar 
nature, but they will immediately suggest 
themselves to every one at all acquainted with 
business. Our object here is to draw atten- 
tion to the prudent restrictions under which 
such advances should be made; and to the 
principles by which a banker should be guided 
in transactions of this nature. Adam Smith 
may be referred to as the highest authority 
on this subject, and his judgment has been con- 
firmed by all prudent and successful bankers. 

" What a bank can with propriety advance 
to a merchant or undertafier of any kind/' 
says this great writer, ** is not either the whole 
capital with which he trades, or even any con- 
siderable part of that capital; but that part 
of it only which he would ot\iex^\ae\i^ o^\^^^ 
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to keep by him unemployed, and in ready 
money^ for answering occasional demands. If 
the paper-money which the bank advances 
never exceeds this value, it can never exceed 
the value of the gold and silver which would 
necessarily circulate in the country if there 
was no paper-money : it can never exceed the 
quantity which the circulation of the country 
can easily absorb and employ. 

*' When a bank discounts to a merchant a 
real bill of exchange, drawn by a real cre- 
ditor upon a real debtor, and which as soon as 
it becomes due is really paid by that debtor, 
it only advances to him a part of the value 
which he would otherwise be obliged to keep 
by him unemployed and in ready money for 
answering occasional demands. The payment 
of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what it had advanced, 
together with the interest. The coffers of the 
bank, so far as its dealings are confined to 
such customers, resemble a water-pond, from 
which though a stream is continually running 
out, yet another is continually running in fully 
equal to that which runs out ; so that, without 
any further care or attention, the pond keeps 
always equally, or very near equally, full. 
Little or no expense can ever be necessary 
for replenishing the coffers of such a bank. 

*^ A merchant, without overtrading, may fre- 
quently have occasion for a sum of ready 
money, even when he has no bills to discount. 
When a bank, besides discouiilvu^ \v\^ \svV\%^ 
advances him like wise^ upon sueti oe^^vsvv^, 
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such sums upon his cash account, and accepts 
of a piecemeal repayment as the money comes 
in from the occasional sale of his goods, it dis- 
penses him from the necessity of keeping any 
part of his stock by him unemployed and in 
ready money for answering occasional de- 
mands. When such demands come upon him 
he can answer them sufficiently from his cash 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
such customers, ought to observe with great 
attention whether in the course of some short 
period (of four, five, six, or eight months for 
example) the sum of the repayments which it 
commonly receives from them is or is not 
fully equal to that of the advances which it 
commonly makes to them. If, within the 
course of such short periods, the sum of the 
repayments from certain customers is upon 
most occasions fully equal to that of the ad- 
vances, it may safely continue to deal with such 
customers The banking compa- 
nies of Scotland were for a long time very 
careful to require frequent and regular repay- 
ments from all their customers, and did not 
care to deal with any person, whatever might 
be his fortune or credit, who did not make 
what they call frequent and regular opera- 
tions with them. By this attention, besides 
saving almost entirely the extraordinary ex- 
pense of refreshing their coffers [with supplies 
of gold], they gained two other very con- 
siderable advantages. 

^' First, By this attention they were enabled 
to make some tolerable judgment c.QTve^etuvci% 
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the thriving or declining circumstances of 
their debtors, without being obliged to look 
out for any other evidence besides what their 
own books afforded them ; men being for the 
most part either regular or irregular in their 
repayments according as their circumstances 
are either thriving or declining. A private 
man who lends out his money to pernaps a 
dozen or half a dozen of debtors may, either 
by himself or his agents, observe and inquire 
both constantly and carefully into the conduct 
and situation of each of them. But a banking 
company which lends money to perhaps five 
hundred different people, and of which the 
attention is continually occupied by objects of 
a very different kind, can have no regular in- 
formation concerning the conduct and circum- 
stances of the greater part of its debtors, be- 
yond what its own books afford. In requiring 
frequent and regular repayments from all 
their customers, the banking companies of 
Scotland had probably this advantage in 
view. 

^' Secondly, By this attention they secured 
themselves from the possibility of issuing more 
paper-money than what the circulation of the 
country could easily absorb and employ. 
When they observed that within moderate 
periods of time the repayments of a particu- 
lar customer were upon most occasions fully 
equal to the advances which they had made 
to him, they might be assured that the yjaper- 
monej which they had advanced, to \vvKv\vaL^ 
not at any time exceeded the quantity o^ ^^^ 
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and silver which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to keep by him for answering 
occasional demands; and that consequently 
the paper-money which they had circulated 
by his means had not at any time exceeded 
the quantity of gold and silver which would 
have circulated in the country had there been 
no paper-money. The frequency, regularity, 
and amount of his repayments would suffi- 
ciently demonstrate that the amount of their 
advances had at no period exceeded that part 
of his capital which he would otherwise have 
been obliged to keep by him unemployed and 
in ready money for answering occasional de- 
mands ; that is, for the purpose of keeping 
the rest of his capital in constant employment. 
It is this part of his capital only which within 
moderate periods of time is continually re- 
turning to every dealer in the shape of money, 
whether paper or coin, and continually going 
from him in the same shape. If the advances 
of the bank had commonly exceeded this 
part of his capital the ordinary amount of 
his repayments could not within moderate 
periods of time have equalled the ordinary 
amount of his advances. The stream which 
by means of his dealings was continually run- 
ning into the coffers of the bank could not 
have been equal to the stream which by 
means of the same dealings was continually 
running out. The advances of the bank paper, 
by exceeding the quantity of gold and silver 
which, had there been no such advances, he 
Would have been obliged to 'keeij \>n \vyml ^ox 
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answering occasional demands, might soon 
come to exceed the quantity of gold and silver 
which (the commerce being supposed the 
same) would have circulated in the country 
had there been no paper-money, and conse- 
quently to exceed the quantity which the cir- 
culation of the country could easily absorb 
and employ; and the excess of this paper- 
money would immediately have returned upon 
the bank in order to be exchanged for gold 
and silver. This second advantage, though 
equally real, was not, perhaps, so well under- 
stood by all the different banking companies 
of Scotland as the first. 

" When, partly by the conveniency of dis- 
counting bills, and partly by that of cash ac- 
counts, the creditable traders of any country 
can be dispensed from the necessity of keeping 
any part of their stock by them unemployed 
and in ready money for answering occasional 
demands, they can reasonably expect no fur- 
ther assistance from banks and bankers, who 
when they have gone thus far cannot con- 
sistently with their own interest and safety ffo 
farther. A bank cannot consistently with its 
own interest advance to a trader the whole or 
even the greater part of the circulating capi- 
tal with which he trades ; because, although 
that capital is continually returning to him in 
the shape of money, and going from him in 
the same shape, yet the whole of the returns 
is too distant from the whole of the outgoings, 
and the sum of his repayments couYdxLcA.^Q^'jL 
the sum of its advances witlim s\ic\v wvo^^x^Xa 
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periods of time as suit the convenience of a 
bank. Still less could a bank afford to ad- 
vance him any considerable part of his fixed 
capital — of the capital which the undertaker 
of an iron-forge, for example, employs in 
erecting his forge and smelting-house, his 
workhouses and warehouses, the dwelling- 
houses of his workmen, &c. ; of the capital 
which the undertaker of a mine employs in 
sinking his shafts, in erecting engines for 
drawing out the water, in making roads and 
waggon-ways, &c. ; of the capital which the 
person who undertakes to improve land em- 
ploys in clearing, draining, enclosing, manur- 
ing, and ploughing waste and uncultivated 
fields, in building farm-houses, with all their 
necessary appendages of stables, granaries, 
&c. The returns of the fixed capital are in 
almost all cases much slower than those of the 
circulating capital ; and such expenses, even 
when laid out with the greatest prudence and 
judgment, very seldom return to the under- 
taker till after a period of many years — a 
period by far too distant to suit the conve- 
nience of a bank. Traders and other under- 
takers may, no doubt, with great propriety 
carry on a very considerable part of their pro- 
j ects with borrowed money. In justice to tneir 
creditors, however, their own capital ought in 
this case to ensure, if I may say so, the capital 
of those creditors ; or to render it extremely 
improbable that those creditors should incur 
any losSj even though the aweeeaa of the ^ro- 
Ject should fall very mucVi s^iotV. o^ \)cv^ ^^- 
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pectation of the projectors. Even with this 
precaution, too, the money which is borrowed, 
and which it is meant should not be repaid 
till after a period of several years, ought not 
to be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be 
borrowed upon a bond or mortgage of such 
private people as propose to live upon the in- 
terest of their money, without taking the trouble 
themselves to employ the capital, and who are 
upon that account willing to lend that capital 
to such people of good credit as are likely to 
keep it for several years. A bank, indeed, 
which lends its money without the expense of 
stamped paper or of attorney's fees for drawing 
bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of 
repayments upon easy terms, would no doubt 
be a very convenient creditor of such traders 
and undertakers. But such traders and un- 
dertakers would surely be most inconvenient 
debtors to such a bank." 

From the nature of the accommodation 
afforded by means of cash credits, it is evident 
that, unless the banker exercises a sound dis- 
cretion, both with regard to the parties to 
whom advances are made, as well as to the se- 
curity taken for the due repayment — this kind 
of business may become anything but pro- 
fitable. The caution given by Adam Smith 
cannot be too often repeated. Cash credits 
should not be granted except for strictly com- 
mercial purposes. Parties who want money 
for other engagements should borrow it by 
way of mortgage, and not from a b^LTLk. It \% 
necessary for a banker to keep\iva e,^'^\\.^\xv 
such a condition, that, if suddenly ca)\€iiiL xjc^wv 
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by the public for his liabilities, he may be 
able at once to realize the securities he holds 
and answer all demands upon him. If he 
lends his money on the security of funded pro- 
perty, bonds, shares in public companies, &c., 
which can be easily converted into money, he 
will be able to do so. But if he lends his 
capital on the mortgage of land or houses, 
he may be obliged to stop payment before he 
can sell such securities, however good they 
eventually may be. It is a striking and an 
instructive fact, that nearly all the joint-stock 
banks which have stopped payment were 
obliged to stop from lending their money on 
securities which could not be realized when 
required. 

Of the best and most usual kind of securi- 
ties taken for cash credits, it may be useful to 
notice a few particulars. 

1. Equitable Mortgage, — This is a most con- 
venient and simple mode of securing an ad- 
vance. An equitable mortgage is simply a 
memorandum of agreement drawn up on a 
common agreement stamp, stating the terms 
on which the banker lends the money, and 
that, in consideration of his doing so, the party 
has deposited with him deeds or other valu- 
able documents, which the party will convey 
to him by legal assignment whenever required. 
This document stands in the place of a formal 
mortgage, and it can be pre^ote^i ^^^ ^^^- 
cuted in a few minutes. It ^^aiv^oe ec&stce.^ 
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in equity, by filing a bill in Chancery to com- 
pel a performance of the agreement in case 
the party refuses to comply. But if the loan 
is to be for any length of time, it is proper to 
have a le^al mortgage drawn up and exe- 
cuted, as this would rank before an equitable 
mortgage (that is, a mortgage which may 
1i)e enforced in equity), in case of the party 
acting in a fraudulent manner, and making 
more than one assignment of his property. 
It has been decided that shares in joint-stock 
banks may be made the subject of an equit- 
able mortgage. 

2. Bonds, — As the security taken by a banker 
is usually prepared by a solicitor, it is not ne- 
cessary (even if the limits of this work allowed 
us) to notice the various requisites in a bond. 
It may be proper to state, however, as a tech- 
nical matter, m bonds to a banker, that it 
should be expressly mentioned that the bond 
is for a certain fixed sum, and that the instru- 
ment shall continue in full force, notwithstand- 
ing any balancing or settlement of accounts be- 
tween the banker and his customer — otherwise 
the bond might be construed to extend to one 
transaction only, instead of being a continuing 
security so long as the party shall remain in- 
debted to the bank. In order to render the 
bond immediately available when required to 
be enforced, it is also proper to have a war- 
rant of attorney annexed, authorizing the 
banker to enter up judgment at once aftei: \t 
10 executed, or on default being x^adie Vcv \^'^- 
ment of the money. Many peYSOXv& vi\vo '^-. 
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come sureties for others by granting their 
bonds object to judgment being entCTed up 
immediately — that is to say, on the execution 
of the bond — because such judgments become 
a burthen on their estates, and would impede 
a sale of the property ; but it is in all cases 
advisable, for tnis very reason, that the banker 
have a judgment where he can obtain it. The 
security is so much the greater. 

3. Letters of Guarantee. — An undertaking 
by a party to be answerable to a banker for aji 
advance of money to another party is a kind 
of security often taken, and, being very simple 
in its nature, is generally prepared witnout the 
assistance of a solicitor. It may be useful 
therefore to mention the requisites which arfe 
necessary in order to render the security avail- 
able. The guarantee should state 'Hhe con- 
sideration for the promise, as well as the en- 
gagement itself." Where this has been omit- 
ted the security has been held at law invalid. . 
For instance, the following memoranda have 
been rejected as insufficient. (See Chitty on 
Contracts y p. 410.) 

"To the amount of £100 consider me as 
security on J. C.'s account." 

" Messrs. W. will engage to pay the bill 
drawn by Pitman, in favour of S. C." 

" We hereby promise that your draft on B., 
due at Messrs. M., at six months on 27th Nov. 
next, shall be then paid out of money to be re- 
ceived from St. Philip's Church." 
The above forms oi g\iataiitee\va^e\iQ«n\fc- 
Jected by the courts of law, in consequence of w> 
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consideration being mentioned in the documents ; 
but the following was held valid : '' I guaran- 
tee the payment of any goods which T. S. de- 
livers to J. N." — ^the delivery of the goods 
being a sufficient consideration. 

It is sufficient to mention merely the general 
reason which induces the party to become an- 
swerable for the other ; and the better way to 
commence the letter of guarantee is by refer- 
ring to it — thus : " In consideration of, &c., I 
hereby undertake. &c." Another point of 
importance is to make the document *' a con- 
Omting security, notwithstanding any .settlement 
of accounts from time to lim£.'''' The banker 
may then recover the amount of the guarantee, 
even although he allows the party in whose 
favour it is given to become his debtor for 
a larger sum than that secured by the instru- 
ment. 

[With reference to securities like the preced- 
ing, respecting the general nature of which all 
men of business should have some knowledge, 
we cannot do better than refer to Chittys 
* Treatise on the Law of Contracts / — an excel- 
lent work, and one that can be perfectly well 
understood by unprofessional readers.] 

4. Merchandize and various kinds of per- 
sonal property are occasionally taken by bankers 
as seciirity for advances ; but those banks which 
have adopted the practice of becoming holders 
of stock of this nature have invariably been 
losers by the transaction. One large \oint- 
stock bank failed a few years 8mcc?toT[v\vaN\xv^ 
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advanced a great portion of its capital on the 
security of cotton, which, when the money was 
wanted, could not be sold. 

5. Bills of Exchange are frequently lodged 
with a banker as security for an advance, 
without being discounted. In such cases the 
amount of the bills should exceed the advance 
to at least a moderate extent, in order to pro- 
vide against loss by the dishonour of any of 
the bills. It may be mentioned here that '' a 
bill of exchange, or promissory note for the 
debt of a third person, is binding on the party 
who signs it as acceptor, or endorser, or maker, 
in the usual and proper form of such an in- 
strument, althovgh 710 consideration be ex- 
pressed on the face of such instrument. The 
bill or note is valid joer se, under such circum- 
stances, by virtue of the custom of merchants." 
[See authorities quoted in Chitty on Contracts, 
p. 414.] A bill of this description, however, 
would rarely be taken by a banker. Lodg- 
ments of bills are generally made by persons who 
merely require temporary advances, and who 
wish to avoid the charge for discount, having 
no occasion for the full proceeds of the bills 
until they become due. 

Policies of Assurance, as a species of security, 
being chiefly applicable to doubtful debts, are 
referred to under the head of " Past due Bills," 
in a subsequent page. 

III. — DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

The practice of depositing moTie>j \4VCs\ ^ 
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banker for safe-keeping is as ancient as the 
trade of banking itself; and many of the most 
celebrated banks of former days^ such as the 
renowned Bank of Amsterdam, were merely 
banks of deposit. They took charge of gold 
and valuable securities, and made their profit 
by charging a certain per centage for their 
care and trouble. It is said that the Bank of 
France, at the present time, has an enormous 
store of wealth, in coin and valuables, deposited 
in its vaults, which it holds merely for security 
in this manner. Most of our private bankers 
also have the plate and valuables of noble fa- 
milies in their hands, and large balances have 
been intrusted to their safe-keeping without 
interest being claimed. 

But the deposit accounts of which we are 
about to speak, and which may be said to owe 
their origin to the modern system of joint-stock 
banking, are of a different description — the 
banker not only agreeing to take charge of 
the money, keep it in safety, and deliver it up 
whenever required, but allowing the depositor 
a certain rate of interest so long as the money 
remains in the banker's hands. Another dis- 
tinction is, that he agrees to do this on the 
deposit of small as well as of large sums, so 
that the tradesman in moderate circumstances, 
as well as the large capitalist, can make a pro- 
fitable use, in this way, of any sum of money 
which he may be obliged to keep on hand un- 
invested, and immediately available. 

The practice of most banks with reference 
to deposits is to allow interest, a\. «^ q,^\\sc^xv 
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moderate rate^ (depending on the value ipf 
money in the money-market, arising from its 
abundance or scarcity,) for any sum exceeding 
100/., provided that it is not withdrawn by the 
depositor in less than three months. If he re- 
quires the money before the expiration of that 
period, he receives no interest. And it is 
usually stipulated that he shall give a certain 
number of days' notice before withdrawing the 
money. On lodging the money, a printed 
form of receipt is given by the bank, called a 
"deposit receipt,'* which is delivered up on 
the money being withdrawn. The rate of in- 
terest varies from two or three to four per cent. 
If money becomes scarce, and continues so, the 
banker raises the rate of interest he agrees to 
pay, and vice versa if money becomes abun- 
dant. The reason for these changes is, that 
the banker pays the depositor according to 
the profit he is himself able to derive from the 
sum deposited. For, unlike the old banks of 
deposit, a banker now takes charge of money 
only because he can employ it usefully — treat- 
ing it, in fact, during the time it continues in 
his hands, as a portion of his own business 
capital. He does not lock it up in his cellars ; 
he lends it to merchants ; he discounts bills 
with it; and he employs it in all the other 
branches of his trade. The interest he re- 
ceives from the parties to whom he lends it is 
ferhapsfive or six percent., while the interest 
e has agreed to pay the depositor is probably 
• only three per cent. He gains therefore two 
or three pounds on every \iutidxe3L^o\xxvdL%\ew\.. 
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Why, it may be asked, does not the depositor 
lend the money himself on these terms, and 
receive the advantage ? He could not do so 
with success. He might require the money 
before the bills he discounted with it became 
due ; he would be obliged to keep clerks to 
carry on such a kind of business ; and he 
would be certain in many cases to lend the 
money to persons who, by becoming bank- 
rupt, or acting dishonestly, would deprive him 
of it. The banker has to undertake the same 
risks and trouble ; but as it is his business to 
do this, he is able to make the transactions 
profitable where other persons could not. 

The amount of deposits held by a bank 
will depend on its respectability and character. 
The more confidence the public have in it, 
the larger will be the amount intrusted to its 
charge. As this kind of business is very 
lucrative, bankers offer all reasonable advan- 
tages to depositors ; and in order to encourage 
prudent habits amongst persons of small capi- 
tal, some banks receive sums under 100/. in 
deposit, and allow a higher rate of interest 
than on larger sums. The Savings Banks, 
however, appear to be the better adapted for 
this class of depositors. 

In consequence of the occasional change in 
the rate of interest allowed by a banker on 
deposit receipts, as already mentioned, it is 
necessary that he should have it expressly un- 
derstood by the party depositing the money, 
at the time he lodges it, that he mil be satisfied 
with such alterations in the tale o^ yoX.^x^'^X. ^^ 
the banker may think propeT to ^A-or^t % ^^^ 
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Wise it will become necessary for the banker 
to intimate to each individual depositor, sepa- 
rately, every change in the rate of interest to 
be allowed, each^ time a change takes place ; 
and, where the number of depositors is large, 
the trouble of doing so would be very great. 
A person can legally claim that the rate of 
interest which he receives on first depositing 
any sum with a banker shall be paid him 
till he withdraws the money, notwithstanding 
any general alteration in the rate ; unless an 
agreement of the kind referred to is made on 
granting the deposit receipt in the first in- 
stance, or unless he has notice. 

A banker will generally make advances on 
the current account of a party if he holds a 
deposit receipt ; and this accommodation is 
usually afforded because money cannot be 
withdrawn from a deposit account without 
giving some days' notice ; and also because, on 
every alteration in the sum deposited, the re- 
ceipt must be given up to the banker, and a 
fresh one issued for the new amount. 

The manner of keeping the deposit accounts, 
and of calculating the interest due on them, 
is described hereafter, under the head of the 
Deposit Account Ledger. 

IV. — CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

I 

The account which a person keeps with his 

banker for the purpose of drawing checks 

upon is called a current or a drawing account. 

It 28 that which is usually meauV. 'wuevv ^ ^ex- 

^n is said to '' keep a banker,'' and \s «:\mAax 
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to any ordinary running account between mer- 
chants> being credited for all sums received 
from or on account of the party, and debited 
for the checks paid, bills retired, and other 
disbursements made for him. * 

The terms on which these accounts are kept 
diflFer considerably in different banks. The 
Bank of England, for instance, will open a 
current account with a party, but will not on 
any occasion pay a check for a larger sum than 
the balance in hand, however trifling the over- 
draft may be, and although the account may 
usually be creditor for a large amount. They 
object also to drafts drawn for sums under 
5/. ; and they allow no interest on the money 
lodged, however long it may remaip . in their 
hands. The private bankers of London keep 
accounts with their customers on nearly the 
same terms. If the party is respectable, they 
will occasionally allow him to overdraw his 
account to a moderate extent ; and if any 
advance is required for a particular object, they 
will grant a cash credit on good security. Like 
the Bank of England, however, they allow no 
interest on the sums which may be lodged in 
their hands. The joint-stock banks of London 
and elsewhere have, since their establishment, 
introduced a new feature into these accounts, 
which must ultimately be adopted by the pri- 
vate bankers also. The joint-stock banks allow 
interest on the sums deposited with them. In 
London they allow interest generally at the 
rate of one and two per cent, on the smallest 
balance in fayonr of the cusloixvet ^ixTrav^'Ccia 
month; that is to say, they ip3Ly\i\X!Ci^\svsyofid^ 
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interest on the smallest sum which they 
liavc held for him on any day during a 
month. Other joint-stock banks extend the 
])rincipie by allowing interest on the average 
daily balance for a month ; and some allow in- 
terest, say at two per cent., on the daily balance 
of the whole amount they receive, whatever 
that may be, provided it is not below 100/. 
By this arrangement the customer has the full 
benefit of all the sums lodged at his credit ; 
and where an account is well operated upon, 
so that the balance in his favour may be very 
high one day and very low the next, the ad- 
vantage to him is considerable. 

A person who keeps a current account with 
a banker derives so many advantages from the 
connexion, more particularly if he is engaged 
in business, that, even if no interest is allowed 
to him on the money in the banker's hands, he 
is amply compensated for the banker's use of it. 
For example, ho is relieved of the trouble and 
anxiety of keeping a stock of gold and silver 
in the house to make his various payments; 
and the banker's clerk tak^s the risk, which 
tho customer must otherwise run, of overpay- 
ing any demand against him. He has merely 
to draw a check for the amount ; and this check 
scrv<^8 him still further by its being a docu- 
ment to which ho can refer at a future time, in 
casD the payment is denied ; and he can thus 
prove that the amount was duly paid, even in 
the absence of a proper receipt. If the bank 
allows interest on the sums lodged, he has 
the still greater advantage oi \iavm^\vvaxckOTL^^ 
safely kept, and being at the same tvove ^^\^ 
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for the use of it^ while it is available to him 
at a moment's notice, as much as if he had it 
locked up in his own house. Then he is in no 
danger of being imposed upon by receiving 
bad money; — his banker who receives lodg- 
ments for him is answerable for the amount in 
sterling money : he is also saved the time and 
trouble of counting out, in coin, the amounts 
of his receipts and payments : he has a respon- 
sible party with whom he can deposit valuaoles 
of every kind for safe custody ; and at all 
times he can refer to his banker — the most 
satisfactory reference a man of business can 
give — as to his means and character. 

These are advantages which every one who 
keeps a current account may receive; but 
if the painty is extensively engaged in busi- 
ness, the services rendered are far more im- 
portant. The banker will take care of all the 
bills the party receives in the way of business 
from those with whom he deals, and will not 
only have th^m duly presented for payment, 
and all proper steps taken to preserve le^al 
recourse against the parties if the bill is dis- 
honoured, — in whatever distant part of the 
country it may be payable, — but the banker 
will further undertake to be responsible for 
any omission or neglect to perform any of these 
important duties, so that the party who has 
the current account is relieved from all trouble 
and anxiety in the due negotiation of the bill. 
The banker employs clerks for the express 
purpose of performing these duties, and there - 
&re they are carefully attended to \ ^V^t^-'M^* 
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if a merchant had to negotiate his own bills, 
it would be scarcely possible for him to avoid 
mistakes and serious losses^ unless he em- 
ployed clerks for the same duties. In that 
case he would have to keep a number of per- 
sons to perform most of the ordinary opera- 
tions of the banker. The expense of this is 
saved to him by keeping an account with an 
establishment intended to transact such busi- 
ness operations, — and which, by undertaking 
them for a number of customers, is enabled tc 
perform them at the least possible cost. 

The assistance thus afforded to merchants 
and others by bankers is so important, that it 
would be quite impossible to conduct the com- 
mercial operations of the country without theii 
aid; and yet we have not particularized ir 
this summary the still more valuable assist- 
ance they afford to commerce by lending theii 
capital, and accommodating merchants, and 
manufacturers, and persons of all ranks, witl 
advances of money. This subject has beer 
already noticed when describing tne '* Discount 
of Bills," and '' Cash Credit Advances." It 
is not usual to allow a customer to overdra^^ 
his current account, — unless it be also a cast 
credit account, for which good security has 
been given. The Bank of England, as wc 
have already stated, will not honour a checl 
drawn by a party for a larger sum than re- 
mains at his credit. If a private banker docs 
so it is a matter of courtesy ; but amongst the 
advantages of keeping current accounts with t 
banker this should not be apec\Sie^, ^o\ \\. '\ 
not a regular transaction. 
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The practice of allowing customers to over- 
draw their accounts without security is one that 
no prudent banker will permit frequently, how- 
ever respectable a party may be ; — for if a cus- 
tomer requires such accommodation, it shows 
that he is either overtrading or embarrassed. 
If he is a person in moderate circumstances, 
and doing a good business, he may sometimes, 
for a temporary purpose, that would not admit 
of bills being drawn for, have occasion for a 
larger sum than remains in his banker's 
hands : as, for instance, where he has the op- 
portunity of buying a large supply of goods 
at an advantage for ready money. But these 
occurrences cannot be very frequent with a 

I)erson who conducts his business with regu- 
arity ; and one of the first rules of manage- 
ment of a prudent banker is to avoid parties 
irregular in. their dealings, however good their 
pecuniary circumstances may appear to be. 

In addition to this unexceptionable rule, 
that no customer should be allowed to over- 
draw his account except under very special 
circumstances, there are a few points with 
reference to the management of current ac- 
counts that deserve attention. 

I. It is a dangerous practice for a banker 
to give credit to a customer for any moneys 
not actually received. It has been decided at 
law, that, where bankers who were employed 
to receive dividends in the funds for a cus- 
tomer had credited his account in their ovm 
books with the amount of the dividends as re- 
ceived, although the same had uot then come to 
their hands, and had allowed \otv \.<^ ^\^:« 
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without having any other funds, the bankers 
were bound by such entries in their books, 
and had to bear the loss arising therefrom. 
(See HoJive v. Holland, Ryan ^ Moody's Me* 
ports, p. 371.) 

2. As to executors' and trustees' accounts* 
a banker with whom a sum of money, the pro- 
perty of several persons, has been lodged by 
their agent, who is charged to divide it 
amongst them in distinct proportions, Jcnown 
to the banker, is not, after part of the money 
has been drawn out and distributed by the 
agent, liable to any of the parties in an action 
for his or her share. (See Pinto v. Santos. 
TauntoftCs Reports, vol. v., p. 447.) 

A person having lodged money in the 
hands of a banker, and having afterwards di- 
rected him to hold the same at the disposal of 
a second party, can rescind the order until ac- 
tual payment or appropriation has been made 
to the second party. (See Chitty on Contracts, 
p. 484.) 

But a banker is not compelled to obey the 
instructions of his correspondents with regard 
to the disposal of money (even although he 
may not object to receive money on the cor- 
respondent's account) unless he agrees in posi- 
tive terms to obey such instructions. Thus 
A., having desired B. to pay a certain sunv of 
money to a banker, wrote to the banker, re- 
questing him to pay the money to C, in order 
to retire a bill. The banker received the 
monej from B., but did not apply it in the 
manner directed, and the biW V7a» da^oxkowt^^. 
y^et it was held that, as the \>attVLCt \v«A wq\. 
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agreed to pay the money as requested, he was 
not liable for any injury sustained. (See 
WUUarns v. Everett, East s Reports, vol. xiv., 
p;582.) 

3. A banker and his clerks are bound to 
©bserre secrecy with reference to any cus- 
tomer's account; and if a customer sustains 
injury from an improper disclosure of his pri- 
vate dealings with a banker, he has his re- 
medy at law. Considering the great and some- 
times irreparable injury that may be inflicted 
on a man's credit even by an innuendo from 
those who are supposed to know everything con- 
nected with his pecuniary affairs, tne greatest 
caution should be observed in making any 
disclosures on this subject. These remarks 
apply to such communications as might be 
made to persons generally ; but it is a com- 
mon practice of bankers to afford to each 
other, and frequently to their customers, all 
the information they can as to a party's com- 
mercial character and pecuniary means Such 
communications, however, are strictly con- 
fidential : if they are made otherwise, the 
banker may be held responsible, the same as 
any other man who publishes a libel. The 
practice of giving opinions as to the character 
of commercial parties is so essential to bankers, 
that they could scarcely take a bill on any person 
Uving beyond their immediate neighbourhood 
without assistance of this kind. A banker, on 
applying to another banker in any part of the 
kingdom, may learn who he is about to d^'ai 
wkbj as certainly as if he knew tVve "p^tXTjVwsN.- 
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self; and these confidential communications 
are the means of preventing swindlers from 
obtaining credit, which otherwise they might 
obtain in many cases. Every banker keeps 
a list of the commercial parties in his locality, 
with observations on their respectability and 
standing in business ; and to this he refers for 
his own guidance in discounting bills, and to 
afford information to others. It is his best 
guide ; but he is bound to take care that it is 
not made the means of gratifying impertinent 
curiosity or private malevolence. 

4. When a party, having a sum at the credit 
of his current account, dies, it is the duty of 
the banker to retain the money until the ex- 
ecutors prove the will ; and then, on produc- 
tion of the probate, and on a joint receipt if 
there be more than one executor, he may pay 
them the amount. If he does so before ad- 
ministration is taken out, he incurs the risk of 
having to pay the money a second time, in 
case it should appear that under the will 
any other parties were entitled to receive it. 

For information with regard to the manner 
of keeping current accounts in the bank's 
books, and the operations on them, we refer to 
the particulars given on these subjects in a 
subsequent page. 

V. — CIRCiTLATION OF NOTES. 

The profit which a banker derives from the 
circulation of his notes is so considerable, that 
there are very few banks (\? ^^ e:t<i«^\. \iftfc 
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private banks in London) which decline - to 
avail themselves of the privilege. When 
bankers do not issue notes, it is generally in 
consequence of their being able to employ the 
paper of some other bank with peculiar advan- 
tage, or because they are prohibited by the 
cliu&rters of one or other of the national banks. 
Those establishments which issue notes of 
their own, payable to the bearer on demand, 
are termed *' banks of issue," and of these 
the bank of England is the chief. It is these 
banks which regulate the currency of the coun- 
try, and on the prudent government of their 
note circulation depends very often the pros- 
perity or distress of the commercial interests, 
if the issue of notes by the banks is excessive, 
it occasions imprudent speculations, that ulti- 
mately lead to extreme national distress : for, 
money being thus made too abundant for the 
ordinary operations of commerce, it is em- 
ployed in establishing bubble companies, and 
in various imprudent undertakings, which, not 
being required, produce no profit, and em- 
barrass and ultimately ruin those who engage 
in them. While a bank, on the other hand, 
keeps its issues within a proper limit, both it- 
self and the public are benefited. A moderate 
amount of paper currency is very beneficial to 
a nation, even in saving the mere expense of 
the wear and tear of coin. " The expense of a 
currency consisting of gold and silver is very 
great. If, for example, the currency of Great 
Britain amounted to fifty millions of so\exev^\i^, 
and if the customaLvy rate of pxoftt ^^x^ jl'^e 
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per cent.» this currency, it is plain, would not 
cost less than two ana a half millions a- year: 
for, had these fifty millions not been employed 
as a circulating medium, they would ha?e 
been invested in branches of industry in which, 
besides affording employment to some thou* 
sands of individuals, they would have yielded 
five per cent., or ttoo and a half millions a year, 
nett profit to their owners. Nor is this the 
only loss whieh the keeping up of a gold cur* 
rency would occasion. The capital of fifty mil< 
lions would be liable to perpetual diminution 
The wear and tear of coin is by no means in 
considerable; and, supposing the expense o: 
coinage were defrayed by a seignorage^ thi 
deficiency in the weight of the old gold coins 
when they are called in to be recoined, has t< 
be made up by the public. There is besidei 
a constant loss from shipwreck, fire, and othei 
accidents; and when due allowance is made 
for these difiorent causes of waste, perhap 
it would not be too much to suppose that ( 
country which had fifty millions of gold cob 
in circulation would have annually to impor 
the hundredth part of that sum or half a mil 
lion of money, to maintain its currency at it 
proper level.'' 

We notice these facts in order to show ho^ 
much the public benefit, even in this singL 
instance, by a note circulation when properly 
conducted. As regards the banker, his act 
vantage from this source is very evident. Wi 
do not intend to notice any theory connectec 
w^AA the circulation : it vf \\\ Aae ^m^^y^tsX ' 
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ire explain the way in which he makes his 
note issue a source of profit ; and mention a 
few of the difficulties which attend this portion 
of his business. 

Suppose a banker (says M'Culloch) issues 
a- promissory note^ payable on demand^ or at 
some fixed period, for 5000/. He must, pre- 
viously to his issuing it, have received an equi- 
valent of some sort or other, or, which is by far 
the most common case, he must have advanced 
it to an individual, who has given him security 
for its repayment with interest. In point of 
fact, therefore, this issuer has exchanged his 
promise to pay 5000/. for the interest to be 
derived from a real capital of that amount ; so 
Aat, while the promissory note, whose intrinsic 
worth cannot well exceed sixpence, remains in 
eireulation, he will, supposing interest to be five 
per cent., receive from it a revenue of 250/. 
a-year. It is on this principle that such bank- 
ers as issue notes conduct their business. A 
banker could make no profit were the dead 
slock he is obliged to keep in his coffers equal 
to the amount of his notes in circulation. But 
if he be in good credit, a third or a fourth part 
of this sum will perhaps be sufficient ; ana his 
profits, deducting the expenses of his establish- 
ment, and of the manufacture of his notes, de- 
pend on the excess of the profit derived from 
the paper he has in circulation, over the pro- 
fit he might realize by employing the stock 
kept in his coffers to meet the demands of 
the public. "A bank," says M.T. ^\c«x^Qi, 
f^ would never be established it it obtavt^^^^^ 
other proSts than those derived feoxxv \!Cka ^\sv 
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ployment of its own capital. The real ad- 
vantage of a banker commences only when he 
begins to employ the capital of others.'* 

The above statement contains a very clear 
account of the manner in which a note circu- 
lation is made profitable to a banker ; but the 
profit is estimated somewhat too highly. The 
expense of notes, including the engraving, 
printing, and salaries of clerks, is about two 
per cent. ; and if the profit derived by the 
banker be calculated at about half the usual 
rate of interest, it will probably be very near 
the average. Yet this is capable of being 
made so large a source of income, that it is 
of course an important part of the bankers 
policy to increase the circulation of his notes 
(within the limits hereinafter mentioned) by 
every means in his power. The more usual 
way we may suppose to be by discounting 
bills of exchange, as already described ; and 
by making advances by way of cash credit. 
As people are always ready to borrow, it might 
be thought, by those who are unacquainted 
with the secrets of the banking-house, that, as 
long as persons came and asked for the loan 
of notes on such terms, the banker would 
find it for his interest to comply with their 
requests, and thus push his circulation to its 
utmost limit. This was the notion once en- 
tertained by bankers themselves; but they 
soon found that, when the amount of their 
notes in circulation exceeded what was natu- 
rally required for the ordinary purposes of 
trade, the notes became dcipTec\^\.^dL\w^^wa, 
and were returned to lYve WtvY tot goUV\ 
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and, the banker's stock of gold on hand 
being soon exhausted, his coffers were obliged 
to be refilled at a greater expense than the 
profit he derived from the amount of notes in 
circulation. An over-issue therefore is found 
to be as disadvantageous to the banker as we 
have already seen it is to the public. It would 
be quite out of place for us to attempt any 
description here of the various theories that 
have been propounded from time to time by 
different financiers and political economists 
with regard to this portion of the currency. 
Adam Smith has fully analysed the subject 
itt his 'Wealth of Nations/ and to him we 
may refer for a general exposition of the 
rales which should govern a note circulation. 

The value of a bank-note, and the conse- 
quent facility with which it will circulate, de- 
rd on two circumstances : first, on the pub- 
confidence in the banker; and, secondly, 
on the genuineness of the note. For if the 
notes are of such a character that they can be 
easily imitated by a forger, it is evident the 
public will have great difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the good from the spurious, and will de- 
dme them altogether where they can receive 
a safer medium instead. It has therefore 
always been an important object to have the 
notes so prepared that they could not easily be 
imitated. The plan adopted at the present 
time appears the most rational and the most 
satisfactory in its results. It is to have the 
plate from which they are to be "^tYv\\.eiSL ^\!l- 
puvedin such a style of axt, aTvd.\i^ ax\I\%V^^^ 
ueb excellence, that the mere expense o^ Y^^- 
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paring a fraudulently engraved plate (even if 
the forger could engage the talent necessary) 
would render the fraud inexpedient. A forger 
seldom attempts the manufacture of notes of 
large amount^ for these are closely looked 
at before they are changed for cash, and ft 
stranger would find it difficult to pass them. 
The danger is principally with the smaller 
denomination of notes ; and if these are pre- 
pared so well as to render their imitation veij 
expensive and difficult, the banker does aU 
that it appears possible for him to do to t)re- 
vent imitation. 

The notes of the Bank of England are never 
re-issued. On paying them back into the 
bank, the signatures are torn off by the eit- 
aminer^ and they are subsequently destroyed. 
But other banks keep their notes in circula- 
tion for a much longer period, and re-issoe 
them until they become unfit for any further 
circulation. Country bankers, therefore, find 
it convenient to use paper of a much thicker 
texture than the Bank of England, and this 
circumstance has been taken advantage of to 
introduce a novel species of fraudulent alter- 
ation which could not otherwise be effected. 
Notes of small amount have had the corner 
ornaments which contain the letters ex- 
pressing the value of the note cut out, and 
letters or figures expressing a larger amount 
inserted in their stead. As the pieces in- 
serted are very neatly attached by gum at the 
edges, the fraud is often difficult to detect. 
Sometimes the fraudulent a(i^\\KOTL\% xaa^^ 
by pasting the pieces ex\«e»«m% VJaa \»s^sst 
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(fiaudulent) amount over the value expressed 
by the letters or figures on the note. In Scot- 
land and Ireland^ where one-pound notes still 
form the greater portion of the circulating 
medium^ and where the notes are chiefly of 
the kind referred to, being printed on thick 
paper, the fraud has been occasionally success - 
fill; but the practised eye of the ** teller" will 
scarcely be deceived, except under an extreme 
pressure of business, and when he is prevented 
nom giving the notes a proper examination. 

A banker's note and the promissory note of 
a private individual are subject to nearly the 
same legal and commercial regulations. With 
regard to the stamp-duty, bankers are favoured 
by being allowed to compound with the Stamp- 
Officefor the payment of stamp-duty on the 
werage amount of their notes in circulation, in- 
•lead of having each note stamped separately 
^^though many of the Scotch banks still adopt 
the latter plan. The stamp on a one-pound 
note is three-halfpence. If the banker pays 
duty on his average circulation, he does so at 
the rate of three shillings and sixpence per cent. ; 
and he has to make a return of his circulation 
periodically to the Stamp- Office on oath. 

VI. — AGENCY BUSINESS. 

A banker, being a party in whom confidence 
can be placed, is intrusted with the manage- 
ment of many transactions by other bankers 
and merchants of foreign countries, and b^ 
persons who require to have l\\e\x ^^^\xr 
luarjr affairs conducted by a lawv oi Vcl- 
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fluence and respectability. Some banks are 
more extensively engaged in agency-business 
than others, but every one derives some por- 
tion of its profits from this source. 

A common, and a very useful kind of agency 
for the public, is that transacted by bankers 
in different countries, and in different parts of 
this country, for each other. A person may 
travel over the whole continent of Europe, ana 
obtain money from some banker in every town 
of any importance, if the traveller pleases to 
do so, by obtaining letters of credit on those 
bankers from some London house before he 
leaves England. Thus, he need not incur the 
risk of carrying coin with him, which would 
be both dangerous and troublesome ; but, by 
means of the letters of credit referred to, he 
can obtain whatever sum he wants in any par- 
ticular town. His London bankers write to 
their foreign correspondents, and request 
them to pay the traveller the sum he may re- 
quire on demand ; and in order that no one 
but the traveller himself may obtain the 
money, one of his signatures, written in his 
usual style, is enclosed in the letter for com- 
parison. By this plan, the foreign banker can 
ascertain immediately, on requesting the tra- 
veller to write his name, — by comparing it 
with the signature enclosed, — whether he is 
really the party for whom the money is intended. 
London bankers act very extensively as 
agents for country bankers. They collect the 
bills for them which are payable in London ; 
get bills accepted ; pay t\ve\t wo\.^% ow ^^ 
mand; and pay money to any "paxty VJcva wsvi 
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try agent may direct to call on them for the 
purpose^ or to whom a draft or letter of credit 
on the London house has been granted. The 
country banker acts in the same way for the 
London banker ; and in the case of the larger 
towns, such as Manchester, Liverpool, &c., the 
accommodation is almost equal. The accounts 
between the two banks are settled by the one 
which is debtor paying the amount of the ba- 
luice to the other at a tixed period, and a cer- 
tain sum as per centage on the amount which has 
been advanced. The banker derives a consi- 
derable profit from the public, even when he has 
to nay his correspondent this per centage, for 
henas charged a much larger sum to the parties 
who have received the money from his corre- 
spondent. In describing the Agents' and Cor- 
respondents' Account Books at a subsequent 
pa^e, we have fully explained the manner in 
which the accounts are kept ; and the agency 
business of collecting bills is very fully de- 
scribed under the title of " Operations on Bills 
received for Collection." 

Bankers are frequently appointed executors 
and trustees ; but this kind of business, though 
gratifying as a mark of personal respect, is 
generally more troublesome than profitable. 
Persons residing in the country are also glad 
to have their mvidends on Government stock 
received by a banker. If the party is a cus- 
tomer, this is done gratuitously, but otherwise 
a small commission is charged for the trouble. 
Very severe laws have been passed to ij xsiViistL 
a hanker abusing the trust reposed m\v\\xv\s>5 
mcb powers of attorney for receiviivg ^^an'Acvx^ 
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on stock ; and it is gratifying to know th 
very few instances have occurred of breach 
trusty considering the unlimited confides 
placed in the honour of bankers. 



We have thus described the general nati 
of banking operations, and shown how t 
banker derives his profit from them. It 
now necessary that we should explain the s 
tern on which he keeps his accounts. With< 
a perfect system of bookkeeping it would 
impossible for him to carry on his busin 
successfully ; for, from the peculiar nature 
his dealings, he might otherwise not only I 
his own capital, but also that of others 
trusted to his care. His books are theref 
necessarily perfect in their nature. It is 
great importance to a clerk who wishes 
obtain promotion in a bank that he make hi 
self thoroughly familiar with the manner 
keeping them as early as he can. If the p 
ceding remarks have been clearly understo 
the explanations we are about to offer, on 
practical part of a banker's business, will ena 
a learner to understand the nature of the 
rious books employed, and the manner 
which the entries are to be made in th< 
without much difficulty. The first part of 1 
work has explained the nature of a banki 
dealings ; that which immediately follows 
scribes his practical duties, — or, perhaps, spe 
ing strictly, the duties of the Clerk, for Ya 
the person who will have t\ve vjatVwv^ofl" 
Bookar 
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PART THE SECOND. 

PRINCIPLES OF BANK BOOKKEEPING. 

Bank Books are kept on the principle of 
" double entry ;'' and all a banker s transac- 
tions, as far as the system of bookkeeping is 
ooncemedy are passed through accounts pre- 
cisely similar in principle to those kept in a 
merchant's ledger. A person familiar with the 
ordinary system of bookkeeping by double 
entry will therefore have little difficulty in 
understanding the system of bank accounts. 
The term ''Double Entry" expresses the na- 
' ture of the operations. Every sum received 
or paid is entered twice — on one side to the 
credit of an account, and on the other side to 
the debit of an account. Both accounts must 
therefore balance if the entries have been cor- 
rectly made ; and the check thus afforded 
against fraud and error constitutes the excel- 
lence of the system. The cash or nett money 
which a merchant or a banker has on first 
commencing business is always actually or 
virtually placed at the debit of an account, 
and constitutes what we may term the first 
entry in the books. '* Cash" is debtor for the 
amount with which the banker commences 
business^ and is further debited for all sums 
received on any transaction; while it is cre- 
dited for the money which is paid away in any 

E 
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shape and on any account. It is a book- 
keeper's rule "that the house is debtor for 
everything received, and creditor for every- 
thing sent out ;" and, in order to keep this 
fundamental principle easily and clearly in 
mind, the word " Indoc' has been suggested, 
the letters which form the word sufficiently 
indicating to the young book-keeper, that for 
money paid in the " cash" is to be debited, and 
for money paid out it is to be credited. In 
this respect there is no difiFerence between the 
manner of keeping the books of a banker and 
those of a merchant. As the former, however, 
only deals in money or the representative of 
money, his accounts are framed with parti- 
cular reference to this one article of trade. 
But the various kinds of securities, such as 
bills of exchange, notes, &c., constitute ac- 
counts in his ledger similar to those for va- 
rious kinds of merchandize in the ledger of a 
merchant. 

The general principles of bank bookkeep- 
ing are the same in all establishments which 
perform the ordinary operations of banking; 
but probably there are not two banks which 
keep their books precisely in the same manner. 
Some, having tne greater portion of their 
business confined to one particular class of 
transactions, arrange their books so that the 
labour of keeping the accounts may be di- 
vided amongst a number of clerks; while in 
other establishments this particular portion of 
the business may be so unimportant, that it 
can be conducted by a singVe cVeik, ^\A V\\5dl- 
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out any subdivision of the books. A London 
banker, for instance, keeping two or three 
thousand " current accounts for customers" on 
which checks are being drawn every day, will 
have his books relating to these accounts ar- 
ranffed differently to the country banker, who, 
perhaps^ will not have a dozen similar ac- 
counts operated upon in the same time.. And 
this will be done without at all interfering 
with the principle on which the books of the 
two banks are kept. In the same way, a bank 
which acts extensively as an agent for other 
banks or for private parties in transmitting 
and collecting bills, &c., will have to open a 
variety of accounts in its books, which a bank 
that transacts merely local business will have 
no occasion for. 

These observations are necessary before we 
proceed to describe the general principles of 
bank bookkeeping; because a clerk, on enter- 
ing any bank, will no doubt find many books 
employed to which we shall not allude. If 
however the principle of the system is once 
clearly understood, there will be little diffi- 
culty experienced in understanding any portion 
of the detail. 

A general idea of the ordinary accounts 
which are kept in most banks may be ob- 
tained by considering the nature of their cus- 
tomary transactions. As the banker must 
every day pay and receive money across his 
counter, it is necessary that he should keep a 
. book or books in which the several a.\SLO\ixvt'& 
may he duly entered at the time, T\ve^^ ^^^ 
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the Tellers Cash- Books, which are iii principl 
identical with the "Waste Books " of a mei 
chant. But it is necessary that the variou 
sums should be entered to the debit or credi 
of the accounts to which they relate. Th 
customer s current account must be debited fo 
his checks paid, and credited for the cash re 
ceived from him ; the general account of biU 
discounted must be debited for the sums pai( 
away in discounts during the day, and creaitei 
for the amount received for those bills which 
having become due, have been duly honoured 
and so on with respect to each particular ac 
count for which a payment has been receiver 
or made. Another book is necessary, in whicl 
the daily amount of each transaction may thu 
be placed under its proper head. This is th< 
Day Book (similar to the " Journal" of th 
merchant) , in which all the transactions of th^ 
day are classified, — including not merely th 
actual receipts and payments of cash, bu 
those accounts which are debited or credits 
by sums being transferred to them from others 
The entries of this nature are called transfe 
entries, to distinguish them from cask tr ansae 
tions, where money is actually received o 
paid. For instance, a bill is received fron 
a customer, to be sent to some distant plac* 
where the bank has a correspondent, to h 
collected, and to be accounted for to the cus 
tomer when it becomes due. This transactioi 
must come into the Day Book, — " Bilh fo: 
Collection'^ being credited for the amount, anc 
^ £ills Memitted to Correspondents'' dLOcyv\.fe^\- 
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the entry being made from two books bearing 
those titles^ in which the bill must have been 

Sreviously entered by a clerk, as hereafter 
escribed. On the bill becoming due, it is 
again brought into the Day Book ; but the 
entries are now reversed, and, in addition, the 
Customer's account is credited and the Corre- 
spondents* account debited for the amount. 
This is an example of transfer entries. The 
Day Book shows the total amount of each 
day's transaction, arranged under distinct 
heads; and is balanced every evening as here- 
after explained. 

It is further necessary that a general ac- 
count should be kept of the progress of each 
particular account which is thus entered in 
the Day Book. It is necessary to know not 
only the total amount of the days transactions, 
but the entire amount received and paid on 
any single account from a fixed date, which is 
the date of the banker's yearly or half-yearly 
balance. The Ledgers are used fpr this pur- 
pose ; and as the amounts from the Day Book 
are transferred to them every day, they show 
the exact state of an account at any particular 
time. Thus the Cash Books, the Bill Books, 
(containing bills received for collection, bills 
remitted to various places, and bills dis- . 
counted,) with the Bills Diary, in which these 
bills are entered under the days when they 
fall due, together with the Day Book and 
Ledgers, constitute the principal books abso- 
lutely required by a banker tor his ordinary 
business. There are some o\\\et^ vi^KvOft. Vo^ 
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must keep to facilitate their working. If he 
issues notes, he will find it convenient to 
have separate books^ showing the particulars 
of the amount issued^ paid, cancelled^ and in 
circulation, the totals of which will be found 
in the Ledger. He will have distinct books 
also for keeping his current accounts with 
agents and correspondents, in which every 
operation being entered, the totals only will 
be carried to the Ledger. Also books to regis- 
ter the bills he sends out for acceptance ; past 
due bills ; and various matters of detail^ with 
regard to which the banker can use his own . 
discretion. 

Having thus described the general nature 
of the books kept by a banker, we may now 
proceed to notice the manner in which the 
entries are to be made in them, and to give a 
slight sketch of some of the principal opera- 
tions in which they are employed. By this 
plan we hope to render the subject sufficiently 
clear to be easily understood. The examples 
we shall quote will be actual operations which 
take place in a bank every day ; and we shall 
endeavour to describe them as if we were 
writing for persons altogether unacquainted 
with the practice of a bankin ff -house, so that 
every one with a little attention may under- 
stand the nature of the system of bookkeeping 
usually adopted. 

Although nearly all the books are directly 
connected with each other, and might therefore 
be described without reference to any parti- 
cular order or arrangemeivt, \t viVW \ie \SL«t^ 
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convenient perhaps to arrange them under 
separate hesicls^ "in order to show clearly the 
different branches of the business to which 
they relate. We shall describe them with 
reference to the " Cash ; " the *' Current Ac- 
counts ;" the " Bills ;'* the " General Ledgers ;" 
and the *' Subsidiary Books." 

The books usually employed in a bank are 
the following : — 

. CASH BOOKS. 

1. The Day Book. 

2. Teller's Cash Books : including — 

Waste Book. 
Money Book, 
Stock Book. 
Paid Note Book. 

3. Note Account Registers : includ- 

ing— 

Note Register. 
Cancelled Note Register. 

4. Deposit Receipt List. 

CURRENT ACCOUNT LEDGERS. 

5. Customers' Current Account 

Ledger. 

6. Correspondents' and Agents* 

Current Account Ledger. 

BILL BOOKS. 

7. District Bills Discounted List. 

8. Discount Journal. 

9. Bills for Collection L.\^t. 
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10. District Bills for Collection 

List. 

11. Bills Remitted List. 

12. Bills Diary. 

13. Overdue Bills List. 

14. GENERAL LEDGERS. 

15. SUBSIDIARY BOOKS. 

Of the Cash Books. 

1. the day book. 

The Day Book is the journal in which the 
various transactions of the day are recorded, 
under the respective heads to which they relate, 
so that the total daily amount of the opera- 
tions on any particular account may be seen 
at a glance, and can therefore be readily trans- 
ferred to the ledger. The day book is a re- 
cord of the total transactions on every separate 
account for a day ; the ledger is a record of 
these totals, and shows therefore the entire 
operations on the account from its commence- 
ment. Besides serving as a summary of the 
daily transactions, the day book may be made 
to serve another important purpose. If all 
the cash paid away on diflFerent accounts during 
the day be entered on one side of the book, 
and added to the amount of cash on hand at 
the close of business that day ; and if on the 
other side of the book be entered the respec- 
tive sums of cash received, and they are added 
to the amount on hand at the commencement 
of the day, or at the balance " \a^l\v\^\.-C' \Xv«^ 
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the one cash column will balance the other if the 
entries are correctly made.* Thus the day 
book may be made the means of testing the 
accuracy of the various entries. Many bankers, 
however, in order to prevent complexity in the 
day book, prefer making out a daily ** Cash 
balance-sheet " separately. 

The general nature and use of the day 
book may perhaps be understood from this 
brief description ; but its importance will be 
seen more clearly when we have noticed the 
books in daily use from which it is made up. 

The various accounts kept at a bank on 
which operations may take place during the 
day are arranged in the following manner iu 
the day book. Those on which money is paid 
away by the bank are placed in order on the 
left-hand page of the book, which is the debtor 
side ; and those accounts for which money has 
been received are arranged on the right-hand 
page, or credit side. The day and date are first 
written at the top of the page, and there are 
two columns on each side, one for the cash 
and the other for the transfer entries. The 
following form, which contains the titles of the 
accounts that are usually entered in the day 
book, will perhaps best explain the manner in 
which the book is written up. It is usual to 
have double columns for both descriptions of 
entries, but they are omitted here. 

* The debit side of the Day Book will contain the entries for 
If bich <* the Cash "" is to be credited, and the credit side of the 
book those for which ^' the Cash " is to be debited. This will be 
clearly understood on considering the ivatuT^ o^ ^»fe «v\\.\\«a^ %s^ 
tbejr relate to the Cash itself. 
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This skeleton of a banker's day book, if 
carefully examined, will enable the reader to 
understand at once the nature of the various 
entries, so far as regards their relation to each 
other, and to "The cash." But it will be 
useful to notice briefly the manner in which 
the book is written up and balanced ; and to 
do this we shall refer to each account as it 
stands in the above form ; premising, however, 
that the order in which we have arranged the 
accounts is quite arbitrary, and may be varied 
at pleasure. 

First, of the Debit entries in the Day 
Book : — 

1. Current Accounts. — Under this head are 
comprised the account of customers, and of the 
bank's country agents. The items for which 
the customer must be debited are for the 
amount of his checks paid by the bank, and 
for his acceptances which the bank retires on 

Sresentation. The sums for which he is thus 
ebited should be entered in the day book 
from the vouchers themselves, and not from 
the teller's cash book. By this means a check 
is afforded against error. The separate items 
are to be entered in one column, and the 
total amount carried out into a second column. 
If the day book and teller's cash book are 
separately posted from the vouchers, and by 
different persons, it may be presumed, if the 
totals agree, they are correct. TKecl^itk\ss>\%\. 
he careful to distinguish the ca^ ^\^\«v Nj^sa 
ransfer entries. 
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The Agents* Accotmtv are similar to those' of 
ordinary customers ; only, as they comprise a 
greater variety of transactions, they are fre- 
quently subdivided under different heads^ such 
as — bills retired ; sums paid to different parties'* 
per advice ; sums invested in government' 
stock ; amount of bills remitted to agents for( 
collection which have become due ; and suit-i> 
dry payments ; all of which it may be found* 
covenient to have classed in separate books, 
and the daily amounts only transferred daily 
to the day book. In principle, however, these 
current accounts are similar, and may there- 
fore be classed together. 

2. Deposit Receipts Paid, — ^The amount of 
such deposit receipts must be entered here, ex- 
clusive of the interest paid, which is to be 
included under a distinct head in the interest 
account. Sometimes it is convenient to have the 
several receipts entered in a distinct book, and 
the total only transferred to the day book. 

3. Bills Discounted. — Under this title will 
be comprised the amount of all bills discounted 
during the day. These consist of bills payable 
in the bank^s district, (which the banker retains 
in hand,) and of bills payable in different parts 
of the country (which he must send to his cor- 
respondents to have collected). The amount 
of the first-mentioned bills will be found in the 
** District Bills Discounted List ; '* and the 
discounted bills remitted must be taken from 

the ^' Bills Eemitted l.\»t/' vj\\ete XliEifc^ ws^ 
^pixcd with bills merely received fox ^o\\^^v:v^^. 
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4. Interest paid by the Bank, — The sums in- 
cluded under this head will be principally for 
the interest paid on deposit receipts, the amounts 
of which receipts have been paid to the various 
holders during the day^ and are included in the 
total of account No. 2 above mentioned. If a 
party pays the amount of a bill which has been 
discounted, before the same becomes due^ he is 
entitled to a return of interest for the number 
of days that will elapse before its maturity. 
This rebate of interest, as it is termed, will 
also come in on this side of the account^ as 
well as any interest allowed by the bank 
on any transaction not particularly specified. 
The amounts should be written in the day- 
book from the deposit receipts, or dockets, on 
which the calculations of interest are made, 
and not from any secondary entry. This is a 
general rule for all entries in the day book. 

5. BifJs unpaid, due this Day, — The amount 
wiin)e found in the " Bills Diary," where all 
the bills thus dishonoured are carried out into 
a separate column, and added up. The sum is 
to be entered here. These bills are usually 
termed eve f -due or past-dve bills. 

6. Protest Account. — The notary furnishes 
an account every morning, on returning the 
bills sent to him the night before for protest, 
of the various charges incurred on them. The 
account should be entered at length in the 
day-book under this head ; and when a ijart^ 
etJh, and takes up his dishoiio\)LTeA\yC\,^^>j«i^ 
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at the same time the notary's fee, the amount 
can be written off by a credit entry on the op- 
posite side of the day book, and carried to the 
credit of the notary's private account, the sum 
itself being taken into the cash. 

7. Salaries paid, — This entry will only ap- 
pear in the day-book at intervals. It should 
include the amount paid to each officer of the 
establishment, the total bein^ added up and 
carried out into the second column. 

8. Sundries paid, — Under this head will 
come all the petty disbursements of the day ; 
as well as particular items of expense to the 
bank, such as rent, &c., which can be classed 
together, or arranged separately. 

9. Amount of Cash on hand to-night will be 
found by referring to the teller's cash-book, 
which must be balanced before this entry can 
be made. If all the preceding accounts have 
been correctly entered, and the amount of cash 
on hand is right, the whole will form a balance 
corresponding with the total cash entries of 
the opposite side of the day-book. 

10. Bills held for Collection, — The bills in- 
cluded under this title consist, 1st, of those 
retained on handy being payable in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bank ; and, 2ndly, of those 
remitted to correspondents, being payable in 
distant places. The sum of these two ac- 
counted when added toget\ieT,ViXV\i^ ^o^'a\. to 
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the credit entry of bills received for collection 
on the opposite side of the day book. 

The amount of Bills for Collection remitted 
to correspondents will be found in the " Bills 
Remitted List," after deducting from the daily 
total amount of bills remitted, the sum of 
those which have been discounted — that sum 
having been already entered, as before men- 
tioned, under the head of Bills Discounted. 

Of Bills for Collection retained on hand, 
the amount will be found in the *' District 
Bills for Collection List," described at pa^e 
102. Both this and the preceding entry will 
of course be in the transfer column. 

We may now proceed to consider the Credit 
side of the day book. 

1. Current Accounts, — All sums paid into 
the bank during the day, in any shape, for the 
credit of customers and correspondents, will 
come under this head. The sums will be ar- 
ranged under different titles, as for bills re- 
ceived from correspondents and customers for 
collection, which are duly paid at maturity ; 
for letters of credit and bills drawn on corre- 
spondents, for which money is received from 
tne parties requiring them ; and so on. 
Only totals of these accounts are in general 
transferred to the day book, the particulars 
being entered at length in other journals. 

2. Amount received for Deposit Receipts 
granted is entered from tVie de^o^ivX. x^^^v^v 

¥^1 
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book^ where each one is separately describedi 
in the manner stated hereafter (at page 81), 
when speaking of that book. 

3. Bills Discounted, Due and Paid to the 
Bank this Day. — The amount will be found in 
the Bills Diary. It is the amount of those 
bills only for which the bank has previously 

fiven cash. Those held for collection paid 
uring the day, have been already carried to 
the credit of customers' or correspondents' ac- 
counts, as we have just seen. 

4. Interest received, — ^Under this title is to 
be included all interest received by the bank, 
whether for discount on bills, for interest on 
loans^ for commission, or for any kind of trans- 
action whatever. 

5. Note Account. — The bank is the debtor 
of those persons who hold its notes, and the 
actual amount in circulation must therefore be 
the sum for which the cash is liable. But it 
simplifies the daily balance if, instead of this 
entry, we make one in its place for the ledger 
balance of notes issued, and treat all the notes 
on hand as cash. It is sufficient to show the 
actual amount of notes in circulation in the 
weekly balance-sheet. The manner of keep- 
ing the Note Account is more fully explained 
at page 81, under the head of Note Registers. 

6. Over-due Billv paid this Day. — The en- 
trJes under this title are fox t\ie ^.Tcio\xxk.t% of dia* 
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honoured bills' (entered on the debit side as 
''bills "diipaid")/ and which are frequently 
paid within a day or two, after maturity, with 
expenses. The two accounts, therefore, mark 
against each other, the balance, if any, being 
on the other side — i. e, '' Bills unpaid." In de- 
scribing the operations on a bill unpaid at 
maturity, we have (at page 111) explained 
the mode of making the entries in botn these 
accounts. 

7. Protest Account. — On this side are en- 
tered the sums received for protests from par- 
ties who pay their dishonoured bills. 

8. Sundries received. — This account can be 
made to include any miscellaneous sums re- 
ceived. 

9. Cash on Hand last Night. — The amount is 
to be taken from the teller s cash-book. 

10. Bills received for Collection. — The sum 
will be found in the list described at page 100.* 

* We hope that the precediug account of the day book will 
ratable a learner to understand the principle on which it is kept 
in a banking-house. We cannot hope for more than this ; for, 
afr we have already stated, every banker may adopt a 8e{)arate 
system, and yet all follow the same principle of bookkeeping, 
"nie London banker has a different method to the Country banker ; 
find the private banker to the joint-stock banker. It may be ob- 
jected to the preceding account of the day book that we have 
^eluded in it a great many items more than any accountant 
would include; and that nearly every bank makes a daily 
faalauioe of its cash s^arately. But these variations must be 
learned by a clerk after he is in the service of a bank ; and 
if he unde^-stands thoroughly the pinciples on which the day book 
is cpni|tructed, as now described, he wUl have little diffiLculty iu 
learning the peculiar system of any banV. "We \\a.\^ ^^acr^ife^ 
the day book as above, thinking the plan best av\\\R^ Vq ^^ ^- 
j'ect of this work. 
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II. — TELLER S CASH BOOKS. 

The books which it is necessary for the 
teller to keep, although very important in 
character, are very simple in arrangement. It 
is his duty to keep an account of all the money 
he receives and pays away. His receipts will 
consist of cash paid in for the credit of cus- 
tomers of the house ; of lodgments for which 
the bank grants deposit receipts ; of money 
paid in by various parties for the credit of cor- 
respondents of the bank, or to be accounted 
for to persons in the country ; of cash received 
for bills drawn on the bank's correspondents 
to be used as remittances; of the amount of 
the bills paid during the day to the collector ; 
and of sundry payments to the bank on various 
minor accounts not particularized above. The 
teller's payments will be for checks of cus- 
tomers; for bills, letters of credit, and various 
sums paid for correspondents ; for acceptances 
of customers made payable at the bank ; for 
the amounts of deposit receipts paid to the 
holders ; for notes of the bank presented for 
payment in coin ; for bills discounted ; for sala- 
ries and miscellaneous expenses of the esta- 
blishment ; and for sundry minor accounts. 

If the bank is a small one, the teller might 
keep an account of all these transactions in 
one cash-book, (the waste-book,) arranged on 
the usual plan, one side being for entries 
of cash received, and the otlver for entries of 
cash paid. But in large esla\AV^me\v\.'^\\.S& 
found convenient to have iVve xeeeV^Xa^xv^^^^ 
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tnents entered in separate books ; and for each 
teller to keep also what is termed a money hooky 
in which he enters the amount of gold and sil- 
ver coin received and paid by him during the 
day. If he pays a check partly in bank-notes 
and partly in specie, the amount of the latter is 
entered in this book ; and if he receives a lodg- 
ment, he enters in the same manner the amount 
received in coin. At the close of business the 
teller sums up each side of the money book, 
and strikes a balance by deducting the smaller 
sum from the larger. If the amount of specie 
paid by him during the day exceeds the sum 
ne has received, his balance of specie will be 
just so much less than it was last night, and 
vice versa if the coin received exceeds the 
amount paid away. To ascertain whether he 
is correct, he must at the close of business 
each day count the specie on hand. It is by 
this means the banker ascertains each day the 
amount of specie he holds. Another book, 
called the stock book, is employed to contain a 
specification of the cash — under which term 
is included, besides specie, his own notes on 
hand ; other bankers' notes, checks, and sundry 
securities which the banker may please to 
treat as money. The amounts of all these, 
being added up together at the close of 
business, show the " cash on hand " with which 
the house commences business the next day, 
and is the amount transferred to the debit side 
of the day book in order to balance it, as ex- 
plained hereafter. 

The teller balances the cash ^ XXve 0^<5^<i <5Jl 
business each day as foWowa. — -l^avvcv'^ ^^^^^ 
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up the sums paid and received by him during 
tne day^ as shown by his cash-books^ he ad£ 
to the amount received the cdsh on hand last 
night ; and to the amount paid away by him 
•during the day he adds the cash on hand at 
the time of making the balance. If the totals 
agree, his balance is apparently correct. The 
respective amounts received and paid by him 
during the day, as shown by his cash-book, 
must agree with the same amounts in the 
day book. If the balance of cash on hand ex- 
ceeds the amount necessary to produce the 
balance just referred to, then an error has been 
committed by the teller, either in not paying a 
party the full amount of a check, or in enter- 
ing the check for a higher amount than it wisuj 
drawn for, or in some other way which must 
be ascertained before the books can be closed. 
And if the amount of cash on hand is less than 
it should be, then the teller has probably paid 
away a sum in error. In either case it is ne- 
cessary to *' check" each entry in order to dis- 
cover the mistake. If it cannot be found out, 
any surplus of cash must be placed to the 
credit oi an account opened for the purpose, 
and any deficiency made good by the teller, 
either by his paying the sum in cash or hav- 
ing it placed to his debit till paid, or until 
carried to the debit of incidental expenses, by 
the consent of the banker. 

^ III. — NOTE REGISTERS. 

When a bank issues notes, \[\i^ \.^ct W^ 
a/i additional duty to perfoxm. MxXvoxjl^nJsv^^^ 
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.notes 9,re reckoned as a portion of his cash 
Jb^lance daily, and are treated as actual cash 
in ordinary transactions^ yet, being in fact a 
portion of the banker's obligations, it is neces- 
. sary that they should be kept perfectly dis- 
tinct from the other portions of the cash. The 
teller must therefore make out weekly an ac- 
count of all the notes he has in his possession ; 
find in this periodical *' statement of cash on 
hand" he must specify the exact amount of 
each denomination of notes (such as £5 notes, 
£10 notes, &c.) separately. The sum of them 
when added together must be deducted from 
the balance of cash, in order to show the oc- 
tual cash on hand. In the daily balance it is 
not necessary to make this distinction ; the 
notes may be treated as cash. If the amount 
of the banker's notes on hand was inserted 
separately on the debit side of the day book, 
(instead of being included in the *' cash on 
hand to-night/') and if a credit entry for a 
similar sum, and also for *' notes in circula- 
tion," were made, they would of course make 
an amount the same as that standing at the 
credit of Note Account in the ledger — being in 
fact the total sum that has been issued by the 
banker. But this would occasion unnecessary 
complexity : the single entry on the credit side 
of the day book of *' the balance of Note Ac- 
count in the Ledger" is all that is required. 

This Note Account is opened in the general 
ledger ; at its a^edit is placed the amount of 
notes that are signed and prepared for issuing, 
which are then taken into t\ve caa\v, ^tA\^^y^- 
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oned as part of the teller's balance. Thus, if 
the banker commences business with ten thou- 
sand pounds of his own notes, this sum is 
placed to the credit of the " Note Account" in 
the ledger, and " cash" is increased that sum 
or " debited" for the amount. After the notes 
have been in circulation some time, and are 
so much worn that they cannot be again issued 
to the public, those wnich are unfit for circu- 
lation are separated from the rest, and, their 
numbers, dates, and amounts being entered in 
a " Register of Cancelled Notes," they are 
carefully destroyed. The amount thus with- 
drawn from circulation is then entered from 
the Register of Cancelled Notes to the debit of 
Note Account in the ledger, and any further 
amount issued to supply their place is credit^ 
to the same account. On referring to the 
ledger, therefore, the banker can at once see 
the amount of hi? obligation for notes issued, 
but the ledger balance does not show the 
amount of notes which he may have paid and 
then holds in hand. The amount of notes in 
actual circulation is that for which he must 
provide, and this must be ascertained by de- 
ducting from the balance of Note Account in the 
ledger the amount of notes on hand, — the re- 
mainder being the sum in circulation. If his 
notes are retired by correspondents at different 
places for him, be must of course deduct also 
the amounts held by them. The amount of 
notes on hand at the bank will be found in the 
teller's weekly specification of cash. 
In the case of a joiul-stock \i2LXvk Wvm^ 
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branches^ the notes for which are prepared at 
the head-office^ " a note register*^ is kept at that 
office of all notes prepared for circulation, and 
the branch is debited for the amount when the 
same are sent to the manager. The branch 
on receiving them credits the head-office, and 
cash is debited; and a Note Account is then 
opened in the ledger, as described above, and 
is operated upon precisely in the same way 
as when the notes are prepared at the office 
which issues them. 

Where a bank has several branches at 
which its notes are issued and retired, it is 
necessary that at each branch '' a paid note book'' 
be kept for the purpose of registering the 
numbers and amount of the notes of other 
branches which are paid at the counter during 
the day. The amount of notes thus paid is to 
be carried to the debit of the branch from 
whence they originally issued, and to which 
they are to be returned when'required. Where 
notes are retired for country agents, it is pro- 

Jer that their accounts should be debited 
aily for the amount retired, in order that the 
bank may have immediate credit for its ad- 
vances; but between branches of the same 
bank this point is not of importance ; and an 
account may therefore be opened in the day- 
book and ledger for '* Notes Retired," to be 
debited daily K)r the amount paid, and credited 
when a remittance of them is returi;ied to 
their place of issue — debiting the branch at 
that time for the whole sum. 
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IV. — DEPOSIT RECEIPT LfST. 

The particulars of all deposit receipts 
granted and paid are entered in this book. 
They are nambered according to the ordei in 
which they are issued. Against the tiutn'beip 
are placed the date, name of party to whom th^ 
receipt is granted, and the amount. There atd 
additional columns for entering the numt)er 
of days the money has been lodged up to the 
date when it is required to be repaid ; for thfe^ 
interest due thereon ; and for the total amount 
paid the depositor, and the date. It has been 
already stated that a portion of the aniount of 
a deposit receipt cannot be withdrawn; it 
must be paid in full and marked off in thiisi 
list accordingly. If the depositor only reqiiires- 
a part of the money, a new receipt is granted 
him for the amount retained by the bank. It' 
is important that the clerk who fills up the 
form of deposit-receipt should be particular 
in describing the depositor correctly, and in 
affixing the proper number. The receipt 
itself is kept ready printed, and expresses 
that a certain sum has been lodged with the 
banker, for which he promises to be account- 
able. The amount received from the depo- 
sitor is entered by the cashier on the debit 
side of his cash-book, and the sum taken into 
his " cash." The day book entry is described 
iit page 76 ; and the mode of calculating the 
interest due on a deposit receipt is explained in 
a subsequent page. (See Interest Calculations.) 
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CoRREWT Accounts. 

V. — CURRENT ACCOUNT LEDGER. 

,. The different systems on which current ac- 
counts are kept has been already explained ; 
Tf/9 have to notice here the mode in which each 
person^s acccount is posted in the ledger. 

If the bank does not allow interest on the 
ll^lance at the credit of cust6mer*s account^ 
tjie operations in the books are then more 
8(i^mple than where the interest has to be cal- 
culated and credited to the customer period- 
^Uy. In the former case^ the ledger contains 
^ the debtor side merely the amounts of the 
dtecks paid, bills retired, and other disburse- 
ments made by the bank for the customer; 
^d on the credit side, the sums paid in by 
hin or by other parties for his credit, — in- 
cluding also the amount of any bill which he 
may have lodged with the bank to be collected 
for him, and which has been duly paid at ma- 
turity. It is not usual, however, to employ 
both pages of the ledger, one for the credit, 
and the other for the debit side of the account. 
An arrangement of the following kind is found 
most convenient : — 

customer's NAME. 



Date. 1 



Particulars. 



Debtor. 
£. B. d. 



Creditor. 
£. s. d. 

I 'I 



Balance. 
£. a. d. 

I I 



The date of the transaction being en\.ete,A.vsv 
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the first column, the second contains the par- 
ticulars, showing whether it was a payment 
made by or to the bank for the customer, and 
the amount is carried out accordingly into the 
debtor or creditor column. The diflFerence be- 
tween the credit and the debit sides of the ac- 
count is the balance ; and as (except under par- 
ticular circumstances and especial arrange- 
ment) this account should never be overdrawn, 
the balance ought to be always creditor. 

The advantage of keeping the ledger on 
this ''progressive plan" is very evident. The 
teller can ascertain in a moment, by referring 
to a customer's acccount, how much he has at 
his credit, and is able therefore to refuse pay- 
ing a check, if it exceeds the credit balance. 
In order that the ledger may afford this in- 
formation, it must be posted up every day. It 
is usual for the teller or accountant to enter 
the debit items from the checks themselves; 
and the credit side is posted up from the cash- 
book, by the accountant or the clerk, who then 
strikes the balance, and carries the sum out 
into the last column. In performing this ope- 
ration, he must take care not to add the debit 
side to the last balance instead of subtracting it, 
and vice versa with the credit side, — an error 
very common at first on taking up this duty, 
and which gives rise to a great deal of trouble 
in balancing. The daily amounts of the debit 
and credit entries must be checked with the 
day-book, with which, if correct, they will 
agree. 
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When a bank allows interest on the balance 
at the credit of a customer's current account, 
calculating the interest on such balance daibj, 
or on the lowest sum at the party's credit 
during the month, and allowing him interest 
on such sum for the month ; — in either case 
the arrangement of the ledger must be altered, 
by the addition of columns for containing the 
number of days for which interest is to be cal- 
culated, and for the products of the sums mul- 
tiplied by the day. 

Should the customers account be a ''cash 
credit account ^^^ on which he is to he allowed to 
OP er draw to a certain amount — interest, say at 
the rate of 5/. per cent., being charged him 
for advances, and interest at the rate of 21. per 
cent, allowed on his balance when creditor, — 
it is necessary that the ledger should then 
show both the debtor and creditor products, 
brought out into separate columns. The form 
of a ledger ruled to contain the entries on such 
an account as the above may be described 
from the following example ; and as this in- 
cludes the form used for the current accounts 
previously referred to, it will only be neces- 
sary to explain clearly this arrangement, in 
order that the others may be understood. 
Suppose the page of such a ledger opened, the 
following might represent the entries that had 
been made in it : — 
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From this accjaunt it will appear that oi 
t le Ist of Januai^, 1842, the customer lodged 
ii I the bank 500f., for which he was therefore 
CT^AYor till the lOth of January, when he drew 
ojit by check lOO/.^ leaving the balance still 
creditor 4001. He is entitled to interest, say 
at 21. per cent., on his first lodgment of 500/., 
during the time it remained untouched in the 
bhnk's hands^ viz. from the 1st to the 10th of 
: January, being nine days. The sum is there- 
fore multiplieaby the number of days (500 x 9), 
V atid the product carried out into the *' Cre*- 
dttor Products" column. The same course ii^ 
i piirsued on the other sums remaining at hi* 
; ef edit, after deducting the amounts of checks^ 
\ ubtil the 15th of January, when he becomes 
;. debtor for 300/. The bank is entitled to in- 
terest on this sum at 51. per cent, till the next 
operation, on the 20th of January, being five 
days, and the product (300x5) is accormngly 
carried out into the ** Debtor Products** column^ 
and so on with all the remaining entries — the 
balance continuing debtor until the time of 
fttmishine the account on the 1st of March» 
At this date the amounts of the Dr. and Cr. 
products are added up, and the value of each 
ascertained, as described at a subsequent page 
under the head of '^Interest Calculations.** 
The debitor balances being charged 51. pet 
cent., and the creditor balances having 21. pet 
cent, allowed for them ; the difference between 
the two is the amount of interest due to the 
bank, which, being added to the principal, also 
due bjr the customer, shows ftie aJtaX^ Qjl\iN.\ 
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account up to the day of making out the same, 
and rendering it to him. This should be done 
periodically, and the correctness of the balance 
certified by him. 

When a bank allows an advance on a cash 
credit account to continue for any considerable 
time, a question not unfrequently arises be- 
tween the bank and its customer, as to the rate 
of interest to be charged. We have already 
stated that it is customary for the banker to 
charge a rate of interest corresponding with 
the scarcity or abundance of money in the 
money-market, and the rate of interest charged 
will consequently vary from time to time. If 
the banker is in 'constant communication with 
the party holding the cash-credit, the various 
changes will, of course, be intimated to him as 
they take place. Otherwise it is advisable 
that he should be informed of them distinctly 
by letter. Should this be neglected, the party 
can successfully resist any claim made by the 
banker for a higher rate of interest than 
that charged the party on first opening the 
account. It is also necessary that the account 
should be rendered periodically; when if it is 
the custom of the banker to add the amount 
of interest then due to the principal, and 
charge interest at the next periodical balance 
on the whole, this also must be intimated to 
the party. It has been decided that a person 
is not bound or affected by the practice of his 
bankers to charge interest upon interest by 
making rests in their accounts at stated pe- 
riods, unless it be proved t\va\, \v^ \<«c^ ^\q^\^ 
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that such was their custom. The proof of 
this must be clearly shown (See Moore v. 
Voughton; Starkie's Reports, vol. i., p. 487;. 

VI. — correspondents' and agents* account- 
book. 

In this book are entered all the transactions 
between the bank and its correspondents. 
These transactions are of two distinct kinds ; 
first, those in which money is actually received or 
paid by the banker for his correspondent ; and 
secondly, where no money actually passes be- 
tween tne parties, but wnere either of them 
debits or credits the other, by making an 
entry in his books, transferring a sum from 
some other account to his own debit or credit. 
We have already noticed the general nature 
of transfer entries, but think it well to give a 
further example. Suppose a person lodges 
with the banker a sum of 10/. in cash, which 
he wishes to have paid to some party in 
Ipswich. This will form what is termed a 
"cash entry" — the banker's "cash" being in- 
creased by the amount paid across the counter 
to the teller. The operation in the books will 
be simply to credit the Ipswich correspond- 
ent's account for the 10/., and write him re- 
questing that he will pay a similar sum to 
the party for whom it is intended. But if 
one of the bank's customers wished to act in a 
similar manner, he might do so without giving 
the teller the money, by merely desiring that 
the amount should be placed lo Wve ^vi\yvVc\*(\<NSL 
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account. If this is done, it Forms a *^ transfer tti^ 
try f the sum of 10/. being transferred from the 
credit-side of the customer's account to the 
credit side of the agent's. No actual money 
is either paid or received by the banker ; his 
''cash** remains undisturbed so far as this 
transaction is concerned ; his obligation to pay 
the amount is simply transferred from the 
customer to the agent. 

In order to keep the cash and transfer ope- 
rations distinct, it is generally considered ne- 
cessary to have the books prepared with double 
columns for both the debtor and creditor sides, 
so as to show the cash entries in one column, 
and the transfer entries in the other. But in 
many establishments this is avoided by mak- 
ing all the entries as cash, and passing them 
through the teller's cash books. We hope the 
description that has been given will enable 
the learner to understand the principle of 
either system. 

The form of the Correspondents' Account 
Book is the same as that of any current ac- 
count book. On the left hand, or debit , side, 
are entered daily all the payments made by the 
bank (either by cash or transfer) for the corre- 
spondent; and on the right hand, or credit, 
side, are posted all sums received for him, or for 
which he is to be credited in like manner. As 
the mode of keeping these accounts is so very 
simple, we do not think it necessary to par- 
ticularize the items which usually form the 
debit and credit sides of the book. The etitries 
should explain fully the natxite lA ^lauOa. \.\?wsar 
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act;ipn ; md, ifcorrectlj made, the daiiy amount 
wiU be.;the.«ame as in the day book, [See 
Account No. 1 in form of day book, p. 70.] 
They should be, checked together, to see that 
the balances agree, otherwise, when the time 
arrives for balancing or for rendering the ac- 
count^ if the balance does not agree with that in 
the; " general ledger'' (which balance is com- 
posed of the sums taken daily from the day- 
book)^ great loss of time will be occasioned. 
An ^rror in the entries for a day or a week 
can be soon discovered; but it occasions a 
serious delay when a long period has elapsed, 
and the books have to be compared for the 
whole time. An error might not be detected 
by the usual weekly balance of the ledger, 
because that might be correct, while the ac- 
count-book was wrong. 

Where extensive dealings take place be- 
tween a banker and his correspondent, a ba- 
lance is usually struck every week, and the 
party who proves to be debtor pays the other 
the amount at once by a remittance, or in 
some other way. 

The manner of keeping these accounts, 
however, is always a matter of special agree- 
ment between every bank and its correspond- 
ents. This does not at all interfere with the 
practical working of the account, in the man- 
ner already described ; and any particular 
custom of debiting or crediting the correspond- 
ent for remittances, &c., before they fall due, 
or any other peculiarity, will be so readily 
understood hy a leai'ner, that xvo o\i^etN^Vk$^% 
thereon are needed. The coTtesipow^etvV'^ ^^- 
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counts are sometimes kept simply in the ledger 
and day book like the customers' accounts ; but 
as the entries are usually numerous^ and com- 
prise both cash and transfer transactions^ it is 
usually found more convenient to keep the 
accounts as above described, and carry the 
daily debtor and creditor balances only to the 
general ledger. 

Bill Books. 

vii. — district bills discounted list. 

In a book bearing the above or a similar 
title are entered all bills discounted, payable 
in the locality of the bank. These bills are 
distinguished from other bills discounted, pay- 
able at distant places, because the banker has to 
send the latter class of bills to his correspondents 
for collection, and they are entered in the 
"Bills Remitted List,*' amongst those which 
are merely held for collection, as described 
hereafter.. Those bills which he discounts and 
retains on hand till they become due are entered 
by themselves in this District Bills Discounted 
List. The book is ruled with a number of 
columns for containing the following exact 
description of each bill: namely, the date of 
the transaction ; the number of tne entry (each 
bill being numbered successively as it is en- 
tered) ; the name and residence of the party 
for whom the bill is discounted; the names 
and descriptions of the drawer, endorser, and 
acceptor; the date of tlie hill; the term for 
which it is drawn ; the date of maturity ; the 
amount ,' the rate of interest c\\^.T^^a\ ^^ 
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numher of days which will elapse before the 
bill arrives at maturity (beine the time for 
which interest is charged) ; and columns for 
containing: the total amount of bills discounted 
each day, and the total amount of interest 
and commission received thereon. 

The object of the entry in this list is two- 
fold ; first, to preserve an exact description of 
the bill in case it should be accidentally lost 
or mislaid; and, secondly, to show the daily 
amount of local bills discounted, and the sum 
charged for interest and commission. The 
clerk who writes up the day-book transfers 
the two latter totals to their proper headings 
in that book, the amount of local bills dis- 
counted being entered on the debit side, and 
the sum charged for interest, &c., on the credit 
side. 

After a bill has been properly entered in 
this Bills Discounted List, it is specified in 
the ^' Bills Diary," under the date when it 
will become due, as described more particu- 
larly when referring to the latter book. 

VIII. — THE DISCOUNT JOURNAL. 

This book may be described as a classified 
copy of the preceding list. It contains ac- 
counts opened in the names of all parties who 
are accommodated with discounts by the bank, 
and its use is to show the exact number and 
amount of bills under discount for any par- 
ticular customer. By referring to this book, 
the hanker can see at a gVaivce vi\\e.x3cvst \3sv^ 
party has received as much accomTfvo^"aXAo\v ■^k.'e* 
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his businetB warrants the bank in allowing 
him ; — and reference is always made to the 
discount ledger before making any large 
additional advance. The accounts are kept 
ledgerwise, each party having a separate page, 
at the top of which his name is written ; and 
the entry of every bill includes the date of 
entry, the number of the bill in the Bills 
Discounted List, the names of the drawer and 
acceptor, date when due^ and amount. The 
account is summed up weekly; the total of 
the bills discounted during the week being 
added to the amount remaining under dis- 
count at the close of the preceding week ; and 
the sum of the bills which have fallen due 
since that time being deducted, the balance 
remaining is of course the amount then current 
under discount. When the manager looks at 
this account, therefore, he sees exactly to what 
extent the party is under obligations to the 
bank for money which has been advanced to him 
personally on bills. But it frequently happens 
that a person may be liable to a bank for a 
much larger sum than would appear from this 
view alone. He may be the acceptor or the 
endorser of bills drawn by other parties, 
and discounted for those parties. In order 
that his obligations of this kind may appear 
with the others, the banker enters in a column 
on the left-hand side of the page of his dis- 
count journal the amount of every bill to 
which the cvstomer is in any way a party, on 
hilishelA by the bank discounted tor other cus- 
tomers. By this means t\ve ViMtet c»si ^a^a 
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with whom the party is connected in his bill 
transactions, and form a pretty accurate judg- 
ment of the character of his dealings. If a 
person keeps an account with more than one 
banker 9 of course the utility of this check is 
very much impaired ; but the dealings of such 
persons are always looked upon unfavourably ; 
and few men of business adopt the practice. 

Operations of a Bill Disrotinted. 

When a bill is presented to a banker for 
discount, his first object is to endeavour to 
ascertain the nature of the transaction it re- 
presents ; and if he is satisfied that it is a pro- 
per business bill, drawn by a real creaitor 
upon his debtor for goods, or for other valu- 
able consideration, he may safely advance his 
money on the security of the instrument, if he 
is further satisfied that the party is not over- 
trading, and if the state of the bank's funds 
calls for no particular caution in his advances. 
For a banker may be perfectly satisfied with 
regard to a bill, and yet for many reasons not 
feel himself at liberty to increase his amount 
of discounts. If, however, he agrees to dis- 
count the bill, it is handed over to a clerk who 
proceeds — 

To Calculate the Interest on the number of 
days the bill has to run before it will become 
due. The number of days the bill has to 
run may be found by a table contained in a 
subsegaent pag-e, or by adding togeXXvct qtol ^ 



rv 
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elip of paper the number of days in the months, 
or part of a months which will intervene before 
the bill arrives at maturity, including that 
date, but excluding the day when discounted* 
The interest for any number of days, on the 
amount, at the particular rate per cent., may 
be obtained from the tables of interest in com- 
mon use in banks and counting-houses ; or by 
adopting the simple plan for calculating in- 
terest described at a subsequent page, under 
the head of ** Interest Calculations .''' The 
three days' grace allowed on all bills must be 
included in the calculation. 

Commission is frequently charged on dis- 
counting a bill, in addition to the interest and 
postages, particularly when the bill has more 
than three months to run. Thus a banker 
will discount a bill at four months from ma- 
turity at five per cent, interest " and a half 
per cent, commission/' that is, five per cent, on 
the amount of the bill for the time it has to 
run, and ten shillings for commission, (that 
heir\g a half per cent, on £100,) and which, being 
added to the sum charged for interest ana 
postage, will make the total amount to be de- 
ducted from the amount of the bill. This be- 
ing done, the balance will be paid to the party 
by the teller on his endorsing the bill. The 
discount is always deducted at the time. 

* When the mouth of February forms a part of the time, we 
may know whether we are to charge an additional day for leap- 
year, by dividing the year by 4. \i VVvcw u no Temainder, tht 
year ia leap-year j if a remamder, \l \» wot 
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The bill is then handed to the clerk to enter 
in the " Bills Discounted List " and the " Bills 
Diary," previous to which, however, — indeed 
previous to the money being given over by 
the teller, the stamp should be examined; a 
bill drawn on a stamp of less value than that 
prescribed by law being worthless.* (A list 
of the proper stamps for bills is given in the 
Fourth Part of this work. ) It is the clerk's duty 
to check the calculation of interest, and also 
the quoted ''date of maturity, "marked on the 
bill. Three days' grace bemg allowed on all 
bills and promissory notes, they are not due 
till three days after the expiration of the term 
for which they are drawn. Thus a bill drawn 
on the 20th January, at three months' date, 

* Evcuion ofUhe Stamp-Duty on Bills of Exchange, — By the 
Stamp- Act, bills of exchange, it is well known, are required to 
be drawh on stamps of a certain value, according to the amounts 
of the bills and the time they hare to run. As many traders 
are in the hal>it of having renewals of their bills, and as the 
^amp& when the accommodation is long continued on bills of 
noit date, make an extensive item, managers of banks are oc- 
Ofionally induced to allow a very reprehensible and dangerous 
pcactice to be adopted for evading the necessity of having a fresh 
Mamp for every new bill. The party giving the bill writes 
the date, in the first instance, close at the top of the paper, and 
when it is renewed he etUs off this date and dates it afresh. 
Such a bill is perfectly worthless to the holder, being in fact 
drawn on a stamp which has already been used, and which 
it is therefore illegal to employ again. We have the means of 
knowing that the practice prevails to some extent ; and as it is 
one which should never be permitted, we take this opportunity 
of drawing attention to the consequences. The bill is worth- 
less ; — the parties conniving at the evasion of the stamp-duty 
can be sued for penalties ; — and there is scarcely any banker or 
board of directors, who would not desire to be relieved of the 
■ iervices of an officer who would allow 1\» -^t^c^c^ ^ Vft <sax- 
ried on. 
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is payable on the 23rd April following. Bijls 
drawn at any specified time after signt, or at 
sight, are also entitled to the same privilege, 
but a bill drawn '^payable on demand" is 
payable immediately on presentation. In 
checking the date of maturity of bills payable 
at a certain time after sight, it must be borne 
in mind that the term at which they are drawn 
must be calculated from the date of accept 
tance, not from the date of the bill, unless they 
both happen to be the same day. 

When a local bill discounted has been thus 
duly checked and entered in the books just 
referred to, it is given up to the cashier or 
manager to be taken care of until it becomes 
due, of which he will be informed at the proper 
time by referring to the Bills Diai^. 

Bills discounted payable at a distant place 
are to be entered in the book which contains 
the list of remitted bills sent to the bank's 
correspondent in that place ; and likewise 
entered in the " Bills Diary ;" after which, 
being endorsed to the correspondent, they are 
handed to the corresponding clerk, and he sends 
them away by letter in the usual manner. 

Should a bill discounted, whether a local or 
a remitted bill, be dishonoured when it arrives 
at maturity, it must be entered in the over- 
due bill book, and the amount carried to the 
debit of an account opened for this class of 
bills in the ledger, including also the expense 
of protest, for which the notary must be cre- 
dited. The District or Remitted Bills Accounts 
must he cleared of tlie \)\\\ \>y exed;\\. ^w\.\\<i^» 
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For the subsequent operations on a bill dis- 
honoured, we may refer to p. 113, where the 
matter is particularly noticed. 

IX. BILLS FOR COLLECTION LIST. 

In the book bearing this title, or one analo- 
gous to it, must be entered all bills received 
at the bank for collection. "Bills for collec- 
tion " are those which are sent to the banker 
by his customers or correspondents to be de- 
manded when payable from the acceptor, and 
if paid accounted for to the remittors, or if dis- 
honoured returned to them with notice to that 
effect. A bill for collection differs from a hill 
discounted in having no money paid for it by 
the banker until the amount has been received 
from the acceptor. It does not form a por- 
tion of the bank's property, like a bill dis- 
counted, — it is merely a valuable security de- 
posited in the bank for safe keeping, and to be 
realized at the proper time for the party by 
whom it is deposited or " left for collection." 
Although, however, it forms no portion of the 
banker's property, it must come into his books 
as a portion of his liabilities, — he being an- 
swerable for the amount until the bill is paid 
and accounted for, or dishonoured and re- 
turned. But during the time the bill remains 
a portion of his liabilities, it forms likewise a 
portion of his assets, and on receiving the 
aocument, therefore, he may place the amount 
amongst his credits, while at the a2LT[vet.\\SL^ \va 
makes himself a debtor for t\ve a^oxve ^w«v. 
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He is not a debtor to the party who deposits 
the bill, but to the account of *' bills for coU 
lection" which he opens for the purpose of 
keeping this class of bills distinct from any 
other. This account, therefore, must be cre- 
dited for all such bills received ; and debited for 
those paid, as they fall due, or are returned to 
the customer dishonoured : — the daily amouitt 
of each side of the account being regiil^riy 
posted in the ledger, the credit side from the 
book we are describing, the debit side fixxn 
the *' Bills Diary," as described hereafter. 

The " Bills for Collection List " contains an 
exact description of all bills deposited in the 
bank as above stated. In summing up I the 
daily amount to be transferred to the credit 
side of the day-book and ledger, care must be 
taken to ensure accuracy, as there is no per- 
fect check on the balance until the whole of 
the bills have become due, or until a specifi- 
cation of all the bills on hand is made out 
separately, when of course the total amount of 
them should be equal to the credit side of the 
ledger. Such a balance is made at stated in- 
tervals in every bank ; all the bills held for 
collection, with the amounts, being put down 
in a specification separately and balanced with 
the ledger. Should the two sums not agree, 
the error must arise either from a wrong daily 
total having been posted into the ledger from 
the " Bills for Collection List/' or from the 
separate specification being made out incor- 
rectly. The specificatiotv caw be ^ut right by 
a careful comparison wit\vt\ve\i\\\^v!tvevsv'«^^N^'?k, 
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(^.wUh the "Bills Diary ;" but if the error i» 
in the ledger, it can only be set right by going 
pver carefully and checking the daily totals in 
the Bills for Collection List. Where many of 
the bills are payable at distant places, the 
amount remitted to correspondents at those 
places during the day, added to the amount 
payable in the bank's locality, should be equal 
to the entire amount of bills for collection re- 
ceived during the day, and thus check the 
entiy in the lists. 

^' X. ^DISTRICT BILLS FOR COLLECTION LIST. 



/ 



^^'The entry in this list, if made at full length, 
'will be an exact copy of the Bills for Collection 
List, as regards the particular bills included 
under the above title. To save time and 
^trouble, an entry referring to the date and 
number in the Bills for Collection List may 
be sufficient. The daily amount of such bills 
'must, however, be daily carried out into a 
second column, as it is to this book that the 
clerk who posts the day-book should refer 
for the amount of district bills for collection 
received during the day. 

XL — BILLS REMITTED LIST. 

All bills sent away from the bank to be col- 
lected by correspondents in distant places, 
whether bills for collection or bills discounted, 
are entered in a Bill Remitted List, which is 
. divided into separate poTliotv^ fox ^-wScv ^^Tt^- 
spondent, where the biUa Bex\t\vvKv ^\^ ^-^^i>S\5^ 
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at length, the same as in the Bills for CoUet- 
tion List. The daily amounts remitted to each 
are carried to the *' bills remitted" accounts, 
opened in the ledger after passing through the 
day-book. The entries will be exactly the re- 
verse of those made from the Bills for Col- 
lection List ; — the daily total from the ^'remitted 
list'' being carried to the debit, and the amount 
of bills sent to correspondents^ payable as 
shown daily in the **BiUs Diary,* being car- 
ried to the credit of the accounts in the ledger. 
Bills payable at distant places, discounted by 
the banker are not, of course, entered in the 
Bills for Collection List ; but the debit entry 
in the ledger is balanced by the cash being 
diminished for the amount taken from it on 
discounting the bill. Some bankers keep a 
separate list for Discounted Bills Remitted. 

Where a banker debits his correspondent at 
the time he sends a bill to him for the amount^ 
even though it may not become due for a long 
period, and credits him if that bill is returned 
unpaid, of course there is no occasion to keep 
a " bills remitted" account ; but this practice is 
not general, and there are many objections to 
its adoption. It is only practicable where the . 
bill transactions are of a very limited cha-. 
racter, and where the accounts between the 
bank and its correspondents are settled at long 
intervals. 

XII. — BILLS DIARY. 

The title of this book will sufficiently explain 
its general character. It is a Wge ^\^ic^ , nt^ 
tbe date of every day in t\ie yeax a% \)cvft\v^"aAr 
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ing of the several page3> and its use is to show 
the banker what particular bills of those he 
holds will become due on any particular day. 
Every bill received by the bank, including not 
merely bilk payable in the locality, and which 
the banker has in his charge, but those which 
are sent away to distant correspondents to be 
collected for him, must be entered in this 
diary, at the time they are received, under 
the date when they will become due. It is 
from this book that the clerk every day debits 
and credits the various accounts for the bills 
which fall due. It shows what bills received 
from a customer for. collection are due, and 
for which his account must be credited ; and if 
they have been remitted to a correspondent to 
be collected, it shows which correspondent is 
to be debited. It likewise informs the banker 
what local bills are due each day, which he 
must take from his bill-box in trie morning, 
and hand over to the collectors, for them to pre- 
sent and obtain the money for. 

Each page of the Bills JDiary is ruled in the 
following form. A line at the top for the 
date ; a column running down each page for 
the number of the bill in the lists ; another 
for the name of the acceptor (if a discounted 
bill), or of the p2iTty/rom whom it is received (if 
merely held by the bank for collection) ; a 
third column for the amount ; a fourth column 
for the amount ifpriid; a fifth for the same if 
unpaid ; and another column in which to insert 
the name of the correspondent to whom ve- 
mitted bills are sent. 
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The bills must be classed according to their 
characteis ; and distinct heading are therefore 
to be made on each page^ as follows : — 

1st. Bills Discounted^ payable in the dis- 
trict of the bank. 

2nd. Bills Discounted^ remitted to corre- 
spondents to be collected. 

3rd. Bills held for Collection, remitted to 
correspondents to be collected. 

4th. Bills held for Collection, payable in 
the district of the bank. 

Under the first head must be entered, at 
the dates when they will become due^ all bills 
included under the title. The entry is made 
on the day the bill is discounted after passing 
it through the "Bills Discounted List," as 
already described, and includes the particulars 
just stated above. When the bills become 
due they are taken out of the Diary by the 
following operations : — ^Every day the amount 
of the district discounted bills paid is carried to 
the credit side of the day-book, to balance the 
corresponding increase of" cash " received from 
the collector. The amount of those due and un- 
paid is carried to the debit side of *' Overdue 
Bills'' in the day-book ; and the total amount 
(includingboth these) is entered to the credit 
of " Bills Discounted, payable in the locality of 
the bank,'* in the ledger. The unpaid bills are 
specified, separately, in the ^'Overdue Bills 
Juist/' the daily amount of which is of course 
the same as in the Diary. 
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Bilk Remitted to correspondents for collec- 
tion (comprising discounted bills and bills 
held for collection) are entered under date 
when they will become due^ the same as those 
just described^ with the addition of the cor- 
respondent's name to whom they are sent. 
Those held for collection require to have the 
names of the parties from whom they have 
been received inserted also. Each day the 
remitted bills are transferred from the fiiary, 
as they become due, by the following opera- 
tions: — the amount of bills discounted and 
remitted is carried to the debit of the va- 
rious correspondents to whom they were sent, 
and to the credit of " bills remitted'* in the 
day-book and ledger. The bills held by the 
bank for collection^ and remitted, are entered 
to the credit of '' bills remitted" in the day- 
book and ledger^ and to the debit of '' bills for 
collection*' in the same books. The various 
correspondents are then debited, and the ac- 
jcounts of those parties from whom the bills 
were received are credited for the amounts. 
Should a discounted bill remitted be returned 
by the correspondent unpaid, it must come 
into the over-due bill-book^ the same as local 
discounted bills unpaid. 

The fourth heading in the Diary comprises 
bills deposited in the bank by customers for 
collection, payable in the neighbourhood (or 
•district, as we have hitherto called it) : the 
entry will be the same as for local bills dis- 
counted, except as regards the list No. x., and 
that the name of the last ewAot^et S& «o\Ri\^\ 
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as well as the acceptor s. The daily amcyunt. 
due is carried to the (^ebit of bills for collect 
tion in the day-book and ledger ; to the credk 
of local bills hcjd for collection in the tAwtt 
books ; to the credit of the respective partiiefe 
by whom the bills were deposited^ and 'who 
are debited for the amounts when paid over to 
them. t' 

If any bill is paid before it arrives at ma* 
turity, its entry in the Diary should be struck 
through with the pen^ ana the bills entered 
afresh under date when paid, so that it may 
pass through the books a$ due on the dajr 
when the payment is made. 

Bills held for collection^ not paid at mfi** 
turity, may, for convenience> be entered toihe 
credit of the party from whom received on'the 
day they fall due^ and be debited to him whien 
they are returned ; — ori if the bill is a local 
one^ retained on hand^ it may be given bade 
to the party without coming into his account 
at all. When a bill is sent for collection to 
a distant place, care must be taken not to 
allow the party to receive cash on the faith of 
the credit -entry until a proper time has elapsed 
for the bill to be returned by the corre- 
spondent of the bank if unpaid. 

Operations on a Bill for CoUeciitm. 

In order to explain fully the use of the boo^B 
just described, we may notice briefly the man- 
ner in which a bill received from a custom^ir, 
merely to he collected fox \viTa ^X jd^.^^stAot 
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part — Bar Manchester — and placed to his 
credit wnen paid^ or returned to him if dis- 
iumoured^ would be treated in the bank. 
When received it would be handed to the 
Isill elerlc^ who enters it in the " Bills Received 
tot Obllection List/' under its proper number, 
which he marks on the bill, at the same time 
marking on it, in small but distinct characters 
at' the top, the day when it will fall due, ac- 
•ndiifg as it has been accepted after date or 
after sight. The entry will include a full 
dMcription of the bill; the name and resi- 
dence of the party from whom it has been 
received, and of the drawer and acceptor, with 
the date^ term at which it is drawn, date of 
fimttirfty, the place where it is made payable, 
and amount. It will next be entered in the 
^ Bills Remitted to Manchester List," under its 
proper number, which must also be marked 
on Uie bill, by the side of the " Bills for Col- 
kotion" number. This enables a person to 
reffer to the bill-books and find the exact bill 
described, without trouble, in case such re- 
ference is necessary. The entry in the " Bills 
Remitted to Manchester List" is a copy of that 
previous^ made in the " Bills for Collection 
Book." There is one more entry required be- 
fore the bill can be sent to the agent at Man- 
chester for collection, and that is in the 
"Bills Diary,*' where it must be entered 
trfider the date when it will become due. It 
id then to be given to the corresponding clei% 
alter being endorsed, payable to the order of 
ti^Maticbester agent in acco\iT\tm\\v\X3i^\>^sxN^^ 
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aud Signed by the manager. It m^j then be 
transmitted by post in the usual way, and on 
the day it falls due it will be duly presented' 
for payment by the Manchester agent to the 
acceptor. If paid, the agent credits the bank 
for the amount in the current account, and it 
is cleared from the bank's books by the fol- 
lowing operations. The derk who posts up 
the ledger has already carried the amount of' 
the bill to the credit of "Bills held fop Gd*. 
lection,'' and to the debit of " Bills remitted to 
Manchester," in the ledger, by adding tin 
amount to the respective creditor and debtor 
balances of those accounts on the day the bxU: 
is entered in the bill- books as just described;'! 
It is now, being paid, necessary that it should j 
be deducted from the balances of the tw^} 
above-named bill accounts in the ledger^ by 
corresponding entries to be made from thi0> 
Bills Diary, This the clerk effects by rf^i' 
biting the " Bills for Collection'' and crediting 
the ''Bills remitted to Manchester,'' — the ren = 
verse operation to that performed when the- 
bill was received. By these entries the bill is 
cleared off the books, so far as the bill account** 
are concerned, and it may now be considered as 
cash. The clerk who attends to the agent's ' 
current account debits that account for the = 
amount of the bill which he will find entered' 
under the proper date of maturity in the*- 
*' Bills Diary y' from which he must make his 
entry. The amount of the bill is then finally 
earned to the credit of the account of the" 
customer from whom it waa reeefwefii fet wi\* 
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lection,, and. so far the transaction is finished^ 
-^tfae customer being paid the sum whenever 
fate pleases, less a small charge for commis- 
siom. If the bill comes back vnpaid it is re- 
turned direct to the customer^ and his account 
debited for the amount. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the 
mpment the bill enters the banker's hands it 
becomes the subject of two accounts which 
balance each other. The first entry, the 
credit entry in " Bills for Collection," is ba- 
lanced by the debit entry in '^ Bills remitted 
to Manchester;" and when the bill becomes 
due the dehit entry in the agent's account is 
baAanced by the credit entry in the customer s 
aocounti When the customer receives the 
anounty it is of course placed to his debit, as 
cash paid; and thus his account is balanced, 
and tne cash remains creditor in his place, and 
the agent debitor for the sum, until he remits 
itj when his account is credited and thus ba- 
lanced, and the cash is restored to its original 
condition. 

A District Bill for Collection — that is, a bill 
payable in the neighbourhood of the bank, 
wmch does not require to be remitted to a cor- 
respondent, is treated in the same way as the 
biU above described, excepting that it is not 
entered in the accounts which relate to the 
Bemitted Bills. On being received, it is placed 
to the credit of the general account of Bills 
for Collection, and when paid this account is 
debited, and the customer's account credited 
direct for the amount. If not paid, \1 \«i i\\sv- 



\ 
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ply taken out of the Bill for Collection ac- 
countj and returned to the customer at once. 
It need not come into the ** Overdue Bill 
List" about to be described. 

XIII.— OVERDUE BILL LIST. 

In case a bill is not paid at maturity, it still 
requires to be taken out of the amount of 
current bills in the various books, the sam^ 
as if it had been duly honoured ; for otherwise 
the bill accounts would become confused by 
the mixing of these irregular bills with those 
which have not yet become due. An account 
is therefore opened in the day-book and 
ledger for " Overdue Bills," which is debited 
daily for the amount of those bills that have 
become dishonoured by not being paid on 
presentation, or previous to the closing of" the 
bank; and the account is credited for the 
amounts of such bills when subsequently paid, 
and also for any sums paid to account^ where 
the acceptor does not pay the full amount, 
but is allowed to pay a portion, time being 
afforded him for settling the balance. 

The Overdue Bilk List is ruled very similar 
to the Bills for Collection List, and the entries 
in it must embrace a full and accurate de- 
scription of the bills which remain unpaid at 
the close of business, and of any dishonoured 
bills received back from correspondents to 
whom they have been sent for collection. 
There is a column also for inserting the amount 
of the notary's charge for protesting the bill. 
It is the duty of the co\\ec.\.ox»ox q^ wnr i$ 
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the clerics, to enter the unpaid bills in this 
list. They are entered before being sent to 
the notary's, and they have marked on them 
the "Overdue Bill" number against which 
they are entered in the list. After they are all 
entered, the daily amount is summed up and 
carried out into a second column, from wnence 
it is transferred to the debit side of the day 
book, as previously described. 

When ah overdue bill is subsequently 
paid by the acceptor^ or any of the other 
parties to it, the accountant makes out, on a 
slip of paper, a description of the bill, and 
kilas to the amount the sum to be charged 
foi* the protest, and for interest from the okte 
]^hen tne bill became due to the day of pay- 
liojent. This docket he gives, with the bill, 
tb the teller, who, on receiving from the party 
tfee amount, gives him up the oill and protest. 
Tlie teller then makes credit entries to '* Over- 
due Bills" for the amount of the bill, and to 
''Protest" and "Interest" accounts, for the 
sums charged for those accounts respectively, 
as they appear on the docket. From this 
docket also the clerk credits the same ac- 
counts in the daybook, or, for the purpose of 
making all the bill transactions pass through 
tlie '* Sills Diary," it may be copied into that 
book, and thus be brought under the notice 
of the bookkeeper. When the bill is paid, 
a memorandum to that effect, with the date of 
payment, is marked against the original entry 
of the. bill in the Overdue BilU Lv^t. Iw 
this manner the bill is cleared ftoTcv\)tv^\i^^^. 
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On the Necessary Proceedings of Qverdvfi Bills 

The proceedings necessary to be taken by a 
banker immediately on the dishonour, by -non- 
payment, of a bill which has become due and 
been duly presented for payment, Are,vej|y 
important. When the collector returns froifl 
his walk — having left the usual notice at. the 
residences of the acceptors of the biUs n^i 
paid to him on presentation, to send to.>t)ie 
Dank before a certain hour in the afteruocdp, 
and take them up — he keeps these bills till 
the time has expired (being till half-past ifime 
o'clock in London), and then hands them over 
to the manager — having first entered tbemin 
the Overdue Bill List, and marked upon tbem 
a note of their due presentation^ with,;l^s 
initials attached. The manager then sea4s 
them to the notary, to be noted, or protested, 
for non-payment. 



»- 



Of the Protest for Nwi-payment.-^-At is the 
custom in London to have the unpaid biBs 
merely noted, if they are not foreign bills, % 
which practice the extra expense of pT^t)e$t 
is saved. But in country places, and also* in 
Ireland and in Scotland, unpaid bills are 
almost invariably protested, whether they are 
inland or foreign bills. ' 

A bill drawn in one part of England, Seot- 
land, or Wales, upon atiolYieT ^xl, or a bill 
drawn in one part ot IveVaovA. xsi^wv «xtf:Kiw£^ 
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part of Ireland^ is ^'an inland bill;'* but a 
Dill drawn on Ireland, or from Ireland on any 
btlrtJr pArt bf Brb&t Britain, ha^ been decided 
to be ^' a foreign bill,*' the same as if drawn 
^-iii' (a'foi»e<gw ccrdntty. 

""ft 'is tt 'pfart'-'of the law of bills that all 
^t^eAgU bilk shoctld he protested, in order to 
^tes&tte t&e<mvBe at law against the 'various 
^ff^i^i^ to them ; and yet, in practice, it is the 
^s^i^bi 'of the London bankers to have bills on 
'if<ekEiK$ m^t^ly noted, the same as inland bills. 
jThe* taAdng, however, can be extended at any 
ifefo^e 'time^ into a protest, if required. This 
'ift in* fact, the only advantage acquired by 
^^v$ngi bills noted at all ; for noting, as an 
IKft/ is'n^t recognised by the law. The notary, 
4fctving kept a note of their duo presentation, 
^Wilt ftfb^tHvards, at any future time, make out 
^^iprtrtestr if required, on being paid the extra 
^fej^'^ Otherwise the expense of noting, although 
•tot >lrifling, is thrown away ; for the due pre- 
sentation of the bill can be proved, if neces- 
sary, by the bank's collecting clerk, and his 
'Otieaiotandum to that effect, marked on the 
i1^, liB 'oS the same value as the notary's. 
'/Wklh fell deference to the antiquity of the 
^pA»etice< :of ha-ving inland bills noted for non- 
I'ptiSfm^itt (no protest being required by law on 
o«iich -bills), we submit that the noting might 
«jfee dispensed with altogether. If the present- 
ation of the bill is required to bo proved in a 
WtigrV o£ law, the collecting ^clerk is the person 
IliilvariaJbly exiled for th« p^iTipofie — wot the 
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the evideuee. of the latter, as Xo the tiuepye't 
mentation oi the bill, would be receivedi li For 
it -is neoossary that aU bills «faotild be ppe '■ 
sented for payment Within usual businesi 
hours, and tho notary does not receive the 
bill from the banker until after business 
hours, so that his evidence alone could not be 
satisfactory in a court of law. With reference 
to this point,. Chitty, in his treatise on bills 
(p. 813), states the law distinctly. as regards 
such presentation at a banker's. '' If >a bill be 
payable at a banker's, and the notary 4a Hot 
present it there until after five o'cloclq, he will 
not be a competent witness to prove the nonn 
payment of the bill, which should have been 
presented before that hour." . »» 

With regard to protesting inland bills, >^^ 
though the practice is very general amonesii 
bankers and merchants, it appearsy from .tnii: 
observations of nearly every writer onthe law 
of bills, to be unnecessary for any practical oc 
useful purpose. Before the passing of the Aefc 
9& 10 Will. III.,c. 17, no inland bill couM; 
be protested ; but the practice is pemsitted 
by that statute on bills payable after, date^ 
when the holders think proper to adopt it fon 
better security. It inflicts an unrLecessary>exti 
pense, however, on the payer, and, does not 
appear to improve tho legal Tights..of . the 
homer. v . ■. . .. ^ 

i.j^The Act .of . Parliament/' say* Chittyw 
'^ giv^es an additional remedy, and do^s not take 
aira/ihecoBamon laWvOTie.', q^mj tkerefove itts 
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snjfficieht it> give notice of non-paymevt, and 
thd holder is entitled to claim interest from 
thG>4fawer although there is no protest." (See 
Chitty on Bills, p. 312.) 

It may be useful for bankers residing in 
smaiU . towns n^here there is no regular public 
notaory to know that any respectable house- 
keeper can protest a bill for non-acceptanco 
er i non-payment. Foreign bills, as before 
ebseived,- fntisi be protested ; and, where there 
is :no notary^ any of the bank clerks, being 
a householder, can perform the act. The de* 
iiand of acceptance, or payment, must be 
made in the presence of two witnesses ; and if 
refused, the protest must be drawn out below 
a copy of the bill. It should state that the 
bill was: duly presented for acceptance, or pay- 
m^rt^xand refused, and the reason assigned 
ahoudid be mentioned; and that the holder 
mk\ reserve his rights against all the parties 
liable for the amount of the bill, with interest, 
fflipenses, &c., till paid. The charge for pro- 
testing will depend on the custom of the place. 
By. law (9 & 10 Will. III., c. 17) a notary 
cah only charge sixpence in addition to the 
eocpense of the stamp ; but in practice a much 
higher charge is made, although it has been 
dijq)uted in the courts successfully. 

I An inland bill need not be protested, or 
noted, for non-acceptance, any more than for 
non-payment. The authority before referred 
tfiMsays, *' The protest for non-acceptance in the 
aase^ of an inland bill is by no means neces" 
satyr' ahd tJie want of it doea Tio\. «ffi^<t\. \^^ 
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holder's right to the principal sutn, as it would 

in the case of a foreign bill And it has 

also been decided that a protest is not neces- 
sary on an inland bill ror the recovery of 
interest." (Chitty on Bills, p. 218.) 

With regard to inland bills drawn after 
sight and refused acceptance, it has been de- 
cided by the judges that ihey cannot legcdly 
be protested for non-acceptance, although such 
a practice is not uncommon. But the Act 
9 & 10 Will. III., c. 17, just referred to, only 
permits bills to be protested when drawn after 
date, and then only for non-payment, and at 
the expiration of the days of grace. 

Of the Notice of Non-payment, — ^Wheu the 
bill comes back from the notary's on the morn- 
ing after it became due, noted or protested for 
non-payment (if it has been thought neoes- 
sary to send it to him for the purpose), it is 
proper that immediate notice of the non-pay- 
ment should be given to all the parties to the 
bill excepting the acceptor. By the custom 
of bankers the bill is refined on hand without 
such notice being sent till the evening of the 
day following its maturity, in order that the 
acceptor, or any other party whose name ap- 
pears on the bill, may send and take it up 
on paying the amount, with the expenses of 
noting or protest (if any), and (me day's in- 
terest. Should the bill not be paid m the 
course of the day, notice of dishonour must 
then be sent to all the '^axtie^ \j^ tlto night's 
p<Hftj or by the postnextfo\\amTig-v\»ftMSto\i^>a, 
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tTJiis/ nolice ! ahould be very dieair and expW 
-mtitorf^;' ior if it id insufficient (or if omitted to 
be «0nt)> the^avioua parties whoae names ap- 
{pear von the instrument are exonerated from 
their liability i .■:-:' 

'itfEhe notice dkould^be to the following effisct^ 
aUpposingit Ds sent.lo the drawer of the bill. 
>Jf>fteAt'to an}\^ endorser J it requires a verbal 
iiilAercltion.iri. 

I'lA f'li 'i-^i r ..?' 

/ j .fV.^tple^s^ to take notice that your bill on James 

^l^iffj^j^j^fs^^ 24th Jmie, 1842, at three months' date, 

^ft)ri.^250^ due. ,the ^ith September, 1842, and en- 

doraed by yourself and William Whiie^ is unpaid and 

dishonoured, after due presentation when and where 

payable, jind now remains in my hands protested 

fet %(Wi-ijayment. I hereby request that you will 

iifttti^Kliately'send and pay me the amount of the said 

'^hAlj togi^her with the interest and charges thereon.— 

Dated this 28th day of September, 1842. 

- ■ "lam, &c.'' 

ji ^This notice may be sent by post, and the 
imessenger who delivers the letters to the post- 
^offite should mark the copy of the letter in the 
letter-book with his initials, after comparing 
it.^witdh tlie notice sent, and state the day ana 
tiioeof posting the letter, so that he may be 
(fible to^'sweJeur to if» having been duly posted, 
if vuohx proof is at any time required. This 
is Jin important point, and ought not to be 
nieglected.' [ 

- HlQf- Maintaining '(ikceReeQur%e<m the Btii^— 
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with notice of its non*paymeiit and disfaoiuMiiP, • 
are each of them separately liable. for the: 
amount^ and separate actions may, if it is 
thought proper* be commenced asainst each' 
of the parties for its recoTeryw This eight of 
recourse, which the holder of the billiposn 
sesses, may however bo lost by various imprti-r 
dent acts of his own, and it will be useful to ' 
notice a few of these. . ■'.]•>.■] 

If the holder grants an indulgence of tijiie 
to the acceptor without the consent of the other 
parties to the bill, he forfeits his right to re- • 
cover of them ; for his indulgence may be to 
their prejudice. And before ffrantins an^xr ^ 
tension of time to pay the bill, it is uwre&fte 
proper that the person asking for it should' 
obtain the written consent thereto of all- the 
other parties, with an express proviso that tbe^ 
act shall not prejudice the rights of the holdert 
as against them. If, however, time be granted'- 
to a subsequent endorser, it does not dischaiget 
the prior endorsers from their liability. Bat 
if time be allowed to the first endorser, it <dis-i 
charges all the subsequent ones. 

Again, the holder cannot receive a payment 
to account, and grant time for payment of €he 
balance, for it is obvious that he mi^ht thus: 
int^fere with the right of recourse of the lother- 
parties* On receiving a payment to acoounftj 
tbe. usual way is to mark the amount on the' 
back of the bill, at the same time informing' 
tito. person who makes the payment that it ist 
Jff^ffiwied ^fmthout prejudice to Ak^ ri^tsx)f 
^t&Mpftrtiea.V A oommoTb]fta.^cASak^^^^o«owfe 
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a swan onl abccrant^ and take a fresh bill for the 
balance,! with the consent of the parties to the 
old bill. In such cases the banker should 
retain the old bill till the new one becomes 
due 9' when, if the same is dishonoured, he can 
sue on the bill which he thinks preferable. 
AhhfMgb the holder of a bill may not ^rant 
time 'for payment, without consent of the 
parties, as above mentioned, yet he is not 
obliged to take active proceedings for re- 
covery of tlie amount ; and he can therefore, 
if he "pleases, grant the party a reasonable 
time for payment, though he must not agree in 
express terms to such an arrangement. 

Skould it be necessary to take law proceed- 
iilgB'forthe recovery of the bill, it will of 
course be handed over to the bank's solicitor, 
whio will adopt the necessary measures to en- 
force payment. Should the defendant sub- 
sequently pay the bill, the solicitor must not 
forget to include the notary's charge, and the 
int^est up to the day of payment. The affi- 
daviitof debt, on commencing the action, may 
be made by any clerk conversant with the 
transaction, on behalf of the bank. 

• Iw case of the bankruptcy of any party to 
an overdue bill, the bank may prove for 
the '.amount of the bill under the fiat, even 
ahhough proceedings are at the same time 
gxring on against the other parties. Interest 
it*aii0wed on such bills from the date of ma- 
turity up to the date of issuing the fiat, and 
also (the costs oi protest ^ butTvotlhe co«ktao€ 
noting.^ It may likewise be meTA.\Q^^^\kKt'e.^ 
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that « bmk hcddia^ iioills to wiiioh iW btokvii^t 
is ai-partf - may pro'pcl '■ far the atnoairt eren 
though thi&g are mot ^itot dii^; ^the diyidend 
recbived bdiiw allowed bytthe- bankr-torsdie 
party' who taKlss up- tbr bill a<t< mstority. 
Bhould a Ibill^ proved under ai bankrupt's ed- 
late, net be paid at msLturity by ady of the 
other partiesy due kiotioe ofi the daahoBomr 
must be given to all 'of them in tthb 'usol 
way* The bankrupt's assignee tnust also: re- 
ceive notice. ' ■ i\ : .- ; ... I 

■ ■ ■■..■.■'' I. ■ 1 

. Statute of Limitaiions.'^-^Hinhill ckn be^pe- 
eovered from any of the parties toit-aften the 
lapse of jfiec year^, that being the term' fixed % 
the ^ Statute of Limitationsi" A pronriseaa 
WTiting to pay the amount wiil^ how^ever^poiltv 
poue the operation of the: statistte ; the dote ef 
such promise being then the oommencementtcf 
a fresnterm of six years. The pronuBe, how« 
ever, operates merely against ttie iiidividnid 
making it, and does not affect the other parties 
to the bill^ or render them in any way liable 
for the amount; = « . . i' 

. ^ Of' SecurUy far Paumext. — 'When^ a blankeir 
finds that there is little prospect of reoovcnrinff 
the ^amoimt 'Of overdtie bills' from ^e^paorlw 
tothem^ ke is sometimes able- to ^^retoetrhknt- 
sblf tfvom entire loss by making the parties 
^eet' insurances > on their IWes/and -assigm 
tike policies tb him ;• ' thto parties lindet^king 
toiieBD tfaeipDeiniutns ^Y^ "^d «a the^ihef 
come due. Policies' )o& asBilYa3»9Q&^vc^>^Hdsbni 
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oft imtioh value :^ secunties to a basiker, exr- 
CBjA m saoh cases as these ; smce they maj be 
ivitiated bjnthe assurers leaving Ihe country, 
0i>tiKiiiitimg! suicide, dying in « duel^ and by 
varioiw 'Other events over which the bankoi* 
-ha£k nQi^ntrol. A policy should therefore 
alwatys be considered as a collateral security 
only^ .ftnd not bo placed on an equality wim 
ia»y mother of a better description. This is 
flometimes done from a miscalculation of the 
value of a policy. It should be borne in mind 
that the value of a policy of assurance is 
not nearly equal to the amountof the premiums 
^ioh<haTe been paid upon it, though this is 
oftto cbnsidered its least positive worth ; aoid 
•ometimes a much higher estimate is formed 
of flt. An cuasurance company, however, will 
toerevgive a sum equal to the premiums that 
bave been paid on any policy they may buy in> 
even wiiere the assured remains in a sound 
Jrtate of health. Its value is calculated accord* 
aug'to certain principles and data of assjirance ; 
audi it would always be more advisable to pay 
a small fee to the actuary of an assurance 
office for a calculation of the worth of the po- 
U(^<tihaii to take it as a security in ignorance 
Qi its real value. We make these remarks^ 
beeause policies of assurance are sometimes 
taken as sufficient security > with perhaps some^ 
tiling else of a trifling nature, for actual ad" 
ranees of money. Where they are taken of 
nec^Krityy because nothing better can be obf 
tamed; ^ the objectidns we have betxv etoJdu^ 
OMttKi^ of ooooreclakn attoiktion. 



( 
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When a policy ia assigaed to a bauk in the 
usual way, due notice of the transaction must 
be sLven to the assurance company. A copy 
of the notice sent should be preserved, and on 
it the party making the service should mark a 
memorandum of the date of service, and affix 
his name, so that he may be able to prove the 
fact if required. Unless a notice be thus sent 
to an assurance company, they will pay no 
attention to the transfer in their books. 

XIV. — THE GENERAL LEDGER. 

The General Ledger contains all those ac- 
counts that come into the day book, and fpr 
which a ledger is not expressly kept. The 
Personal Accounts, the Correspondents* and 
Agents' Accounts, the Deposit Accounts, with 
several others, on which extensive transactions 
take place, are usually kept in separate led^ 
gers ; but all the other accounts, being those 
of a general nature, are entered in the ledger 
now to be described. 

Its general use and character will have been 
understood from the remarks which have been 
previously offered ; but it is necessary that we 
should describe particularly here the manner 
in which the entries in it are made, and its 
importance for the purpose of reference, and 
in th6 periodical operation of halancing the 
books. 

The General Ledger is ruled with columns 
on. each page for the date of entry — the par- 
ticukaa, showing whether the daily balance 
iMmerteid is debitor or cxeditoi, — ^ ^^^ ^sAwEKa. 
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for the credit and one for the debit of the account, 
—-a cash column lihowing the total balance, — 
and a column preceding^ it for the insertion of 
the words Dr. or Cr,, according to the state of 
the balance, so as to show on which side this 
lies. At the top of the page is Avritten, in bold 
characters^ the title of the account, and a 
nunrber of blank pages is left between each 
aceouot, so as to prevent, as far as possible, 
the necessity for transferring the account from 
page to page, as it proceeds. The pages are 
numbered, and an index is prefixed. The first 
entries should always be made on a right-hand 
page. As each page includes both debit and 
cveAt entries, much less space is required than 
if one page was ruled for the debit and the 
other for the credit side of the account. The 
accounts seldom change their character. Un- 
like personal accounts, which may be one day 
debitor and another day creditor, the general 
aeoaonts usually maintain either a debtor or a 
creditor balance without change, except as to 
amount. The entries in the ledger are copied 
from the day book, which must have every 
total of the daily transactions on each account 
transferred from it to the ledger each day. 
The debit entries are transferred to the debit, 
and the credit entries to the credit of the ac^ 
counts in the lodger. This book may, there- 
fore, be considered as a summary of the day 
book, having all the accounts which come into 
that ;volume conveniently arranged ; and the 
entries so made^ that the state of the balaxicA 
ottMiy oneofthe accounts may "be «kace.T\ai«\a\ 
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l>j mere inspection* Id order to explaid the 
luanner in which this is accomplished^ we may 
notice briefly the operations of the deik wbio 
''posts" the ledger* when- he makes an cmtry 

. in it on any one of the ^neral aocounis.. For 
example, the clork» taking up the day hook, 
observes that a sum of 2(U. appears on the 
debit side as ''interest paid'* \>j the bank 
during the day ; being the total aoosount of all 
the payments for interest, including thoceui 
the total interest paid on deposit and curaent 
accounts, rebate on bills, &c This sum. he 
enters in the debit column of the account. > pHe 
marks the item in the day book to show thitt 
it has been properly transferred; and th^, 
passing to the credit side of that book, he ob- 
serves that the sum of 100/. appears, as the 
amount of " interest received" during ik»! day, 
being for discount on bills, in terestosL loans, 
&c. This sum he transfers to the credit^o- 
lumn of the ledger ; and then, deducting the 
20/. paid from the 100/. received, he carries 
out the balance, being 80/., and adds it to the 
previous balance of the account^^supposing 
that to have been a credit balance, which mast 
be the case unless under very peculiar circum- 
stances. If the amount paid during the day 
exceeded the amount received, the difference 
•of course would have to be deducted from the 
credit balance. The derk then marks the 
credit entry in tlie day book,, to show that it 
has been transferred, and the operations, as &r 
as this single account ia cQ\i^^T»ed« are con- 

'oladed. :Hlb prooeedai m ^a^«fflaaSwwl "RkMco^^ 
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wHhallthe accounts appearing in the day 
book/'uniil the-vrhole of them are transferred 
ftO' the ledger, excepting the '* statement of 
ctaurb/^ which in tM)me banks is only inserted 
in Uhc Weekly balance-sheet on balancing the 
^hole a^^onnts^ as explained hereafter. 
•'A ledger, kept in the manner above de- 
seribed, enables the banker to see the process 
'of ^ each particular account, and is oi great 
•iimportanoe for the purpose of reference. It 
^ shews not only the state of the existing ba- 
»llin«es' on each kind of transaction, but it 
'ildiay be made to exhibit the progress of each 
<wi(U>nnt from any period, or from its com- 
ttebcement^ If the debit and credit columns 
of the ledger are summed up separately, and 
turned forward from one periodical balance 
to Anotlier, the banker, by comparing the totals 
«t'diff«rent periods, will see whether his busi- 
ness generally, or with reference to any single 
^portion of it, is increasing or diminishing. 
Supposing he wishes to know whether the 
'Attiount (H bills he has discounted during a 
:yeftT averages his usual advances on this kind 
^of security, by comparing the total (not the 
balance) shown by the debit column of the 
Ledgier in use, with the total at any previous 

nod of balancing his books, he can imme- 
ely obtain the information he desires. And 
the same course may be adopted with refer- 
'ence to any of the other accounts ; so that, by 
means of the lodger, a banker can not only 
learn the present state of his busxnea^, b\it\t<& 
relBftire condition comrpared vritXi axv^ fercc^Rx 
period. 
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Weekly Balante of the Ledgers. 

If all the entries are correctly made iu tl^p 
day book, and as correctly transferred to the 
ledger, it is evident that on adding together 
all the debit balances, with the amount of cash 
on hand, the total ought to equal the an^oynt 
of all the credit balances, including thereip 
the capital of the bank (or, if a branch of a 
larger establishment, the sum for which the 
head-office is creditor for the gold and notes 
sent to the branch on its commencing h|usi- 
ness). It is usual for bankers to ascertain 
whether the books have been kept thus cor- 
rectly, by balancing them weekly, so that any 
erroneous entry may be immediately detectea 
and put right. For this purpose a weekly 
balance-sheet is prepared, containing the 
titles of all the accounts which come into the 
ledgers, and including the state of the cash 
on hand. The balances of these accounts are 
then written off from the ledgers into the 
credit or debit columns of the balance-sheet, 
and, if the total amounts agree, the balance is 
presumed to be correct. 

This balance, however, may be correct .as to 
amount, but involve errors in regard to the 
various items of which it is composed. , It is 
to be borne in mind that it is distinct frqtn 
the daily balance of '^the cc^h,^* though the 
balance of the latter may include errors of the 
same description. A sum xecevvedfqr a bill 
that has been collected may, m OTcat,\i<a\a2t- 
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ried to the credit of a wrong account ; and yet, 
being still a credit entry, the weekly balance 
would not detect this error. If, however, such 
a mistake should occur, it could not escape 
detection at the time of rendering the account, 
if made out weekly ; or at the periodical ba- 
lance> yearly or half-ycariy, should the account 
continue unadjusted till that period, when all 
the iaccouilits are separately balanced, the Per- 
isonal and Correspondents' Accounts rendered 
to the parties, and a balance struck and agreed 
to by tnem. 

In the case of Branch Banks, which have to 
mdlce weekly returns, containing an exact spe- 
cification copied from their books of all their 
transactions for the head-office, an additional 
security against mistakes is afforded, since 
each account is balanced separately, and the 
balance compared with that in the ledger. 
The latter, having been obtained from a dif- 
ferent source, will be very likely to detect an 
inaccuracy, or, if wrong itself, be set right by 
the returns thus made out for transmission to 
the head- office. 

The several accounts comprised in these 
returns (being indeed the whole of the ac- 
counts kept at the branch) are balanced se- 
parately as follows: — Supposing the account 
to be a " debtor account," or one which com- 
prises merely payments made by the bank, 
then to the weekly amount of the debit side 
add the amount of the debit balance at the 
. close of the preceding week ; and to the credit 
Bide add the present balance oi XJwi Vi^^^^t., 
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On summing up each side, if the entrieq ajre - 
correct, the amounts will agree. For the pur- i 
pose of making this explanation clearer, aup- i 

5)ose we take the account kept by every bank , 
or incidental' expenses, and observe the way in 
which it is balanced weekly. This has always 
a debit balance, being an account of sums paid 
by the bank which cannot be charged to SkV^ 
party's account ; and the credit entries are sini- . 
ply for sums recovered. If the debit balance of 
this account was 902. at the time of closing it 
last week, and if 15/. has been paid away for 
incidental expenses since that time, and lOf. 
received, the present balance of the ledger 
(being Dr. 95/.), made up from the day bc^ 
may be tested thus : — 

Incidental Expenses, 

Dr. Cb. 

Balance of ledger per last return £90 £000' 

Paid this week 15 00 000 

Received this week 10 !| 

Balance of ledger per present return 95 , 

£105 105 



Should the account be one which is creditor 
in relation to the cash (such as the Bill far Cot- 
lection account), then to the debit side must be '■ 
added the present ledger balance of the ae*-" 
count, and to the credit side the ledger ba-* 
lance last week, to make tho two sides agree in - 
amount when added up, as in the above ex- • 
ample. By balancing the accounts separately 
in uaa manner weekly, the chance of an error" 
remaining undiscoTcred \a vcrj tk^^ ^yka^ 
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nuilMedr 'but, in order to render the ledger 
perfedtly correct, the balances of the various 
accfyttnts it contains are tested periodical! j, 
aa ire shdll now describe. 

' ' General Balance of the Books. 

In addition to the daily balance of the cash^ 
and th« weekly balance of the ledgers, every 
banker has a fixed period at which he balances 
the whole of his books> and closes the accounts 
up to that date^ carrying forward the various 
balances to the debit or credit of fresh ac- 
counts. At the same period the personal ac- 
cotttets of customers are made out separately 
and sent to each party, who is then required 
to certify that the balance as stated is correct, 
on which his checks and other vouchers for 
paynients made on his account are delivered 
up to him. This general balance usually takes 
place twice a-year with joint-stock banks ; with 
some private bankers it is only annual. There 
is a greater necessity for its more frequent oc- 
currence with a bank having many branches, 
in order that the various accounts which the 
branches keep with each other, as well as with 
the head-office, may bo satisfactorily adjusted, 
and any mistakes that have occurred be cor- 
rected. We have already stated, when do- 
scribing the Bill for Collection Books, that, 
unless great attention is paid to their ac- 
curacy, mistakes may occur which it is almost 
impoasible to detect without having separate 
listBtxfaU ihebilh on hand made omV.. K\>\^^ 
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Scncral balance this is done. A list of every 
escription of bills held by the bank is made 
out from the Bills Diary. All the bills which 
are current must of course appear in that 
book ; — the entries have been cnecked from 
the bills themselves. When therefore such a 
list is made out and summed -up^ its totals 
form a check upon the ledger accounts with 
which they should agree. If they do not, it is 
certain that an error exists somewhere ; either 
from a mistake of the clerk in copying out the 
lists, or from some bills having been omitted to 
be entered in the Bills Diary ; or, perhaps, in 
consequence of a wrong sum having been car- 
ried to the debit and credit side of the day- 
book, and from thence into the ledger. The 
" general balance" enables the baiter to de- 
tect and rectify such errors as these, as well as 
others, which, if allowed to continue, would 
occasion great confusion in the accounts, and 
be incom])atible with that exactness which 
should exist in every department of bank 
bookkeeping. 

At the period of the general balance, vari- 
ous operations connected with the manage- 
ment of the bank also take place. At the 
annual bsjance, the profits for the year are 
ascertained and divided; new arrangements 
are entered into; all the accounts are com- 
menced afresh; and many other transactions 
take place relating to the internal economy of 
the bank, which, however, it is unnecessary that 
we should further notice, as they are peculiar 
to individual cstablishxftcwla^ ^^3^ w« ^^stR,\. 
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in these pages is simply to present a general 
view of tiie practice of banking. 

XV. — SUBSIDIARY BOOKS. 

The Advice Book, 

As it is the duty of the "Corresponding 
Clerk" to write all the ordinary business 
correspondence for each department of the 
bank, it is necessary that he should receive in- 
structions daily, not only from the head of the 
establishment, but from the chief officer of each 
department, as, the accountant, the cashier, &c. 
The manager or head clerk will inform him 
what replies to make to any inquiries by cor- 
respondents^ &c., either veroally, or by writ- 
ing his directions against the paragraph of 
the letter received which requires answering. 
But, for the purpose of keeping immediately 
under the notice of the corresponding clerk such 
matters referring to the ordinary business of the 
bank as require his attention, a book called the 
" Advice Book'* is kept, for entering therein 
all ordinary advices which he is required to 
make. For example, suppose a person lodges 
100/. with the cashier during the day, for the 
purpose of being paid through an agent of 
the t)ank to another party in a distant place. 
It will be the duty of the cashier to enter a 
memorandum explaining the transaction in the 
advice-book, on reading which the correspond- 
ing clerk will advise the agent accordmgly. 
The entry should state first the date» l\v«\v tW 
name of the agent to be wriUeii lOj^xA^XasJOcj, 
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a clear, but brief, mcTnorandQin of the particu- 
lars. When the correspondmg" clerk has in- 
timated the transaction to the agent, he marks 
against the entry the date on which he makes 
the advice. It is not always necessary that 
the advice should be intimated on the same 
day that it is entered in the advice-book ; but 
it may, on the contrary, be desirable to avoid 
writing until two or three transactions re- 
quire noticing. The use of marking against 
each entry uie day on which it is advised is 
therefore to show what particular entries have 
been attended to, and what remain to be ad- 
vised. The corresponding clerk, on writing to 
an agent or correspondent, should cast his eye 
over the several entries that have been made 
till he arrives at the last one which has been 
intimated to the party he is about writing 
to. From that date he should see that aU 
the outstanding advices are duly noticed in 
his letter then to be written, and any which 
require to stand over for a time should he 
brought forward by a fresh entry, so that 
every advice for the agent may be cleared from 
the book to the date of the letter to be 
written. 

There are many operations which reqtdbfe 
to be performed at stated intervals in a bank- 
ing-house, that the corresponding clerk ifisj 
advantageously keep a memorandum of in hu 
advice-book. For instance, where the banker 
; acts as agent for several parties in receivinff di- 
Wdends on stock, payabVe aX-d^SexcvvV-^wciods, 
the names and dcscri-ptvotis o^ \)[v^ ^^xXx^^^^^" 
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the amounts of the dividends to be received, 
might be conveniently kept arranged to- 
gether in the advice-book, so as to prevent 
any chance of omitting to receive any of the 
dividends. Many other memorandums of a 
similar nature may be conveniently preserved 
in this book, with reference to which the clerk 
will exercise his own discretion. It would 
scarcely be necessary to mention such particu- 
lars, only that it is proper in an elementary 
work to notice many things that may be well 
known to those who have had the advantages 
of practice and experience. 
= All entries in the advice-book should be 
-made with perfect clearness and perspicuity, 
ao that the corresponding clerk may not be 
embarrassed and led into error during the 
pressure of business to which he is liable, from 
any carelessness on the part of those from 
whom he receives his instructions. 

■ I 

List of BiUs to be retired, 

... A* a banker receives directions from time to 
time from his customers and correspondents to 
retire bills made payable at his house on their 
being presented to him, he is obliged to keep a 
list of them on a plan somewhat similar to the 
Bills Diary, in order that he may enter under 
date when a bill will become due a memo- 
randum showing for whom it is to be retired. 
He often receives such directions many days 
or weeks before the bills become due, and 
unless be kept such a list o? l\veT£v \v^ ^wiis.^ 
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forget his instructions. The advantage of 
keeping a list in the form of a diary is, that 
the particulars of each day's retirement is im- 
mediately seen ; and indeed the Retired List 
may, if it is thought proper, be inserted' in 
the Bills Diarv itself; taking care to distii>- 
guish the entries by making niem quite 4Bepa- 
rate, and under a distinct heading from the 
other bills. It is advisable to fo&ow literally 
whatever instructions are given by the party 
who requires a bill to be retired, as to names, 
date, &c., although it very frequently happens 
that the private bill-books of parties are kept 
80 negligently, that bills are entered and ad- 
vised by them as due at improper times ; and 
names are confused' and misspelt : if, however, 
the banker acts strictly upon his instructions, 
he cannot justly be blamed, even if a bill is 
protested for non-payment from his declining 
to retire one in which the name or the 
amount may diflfer slightly from his in- 
structions. In entering his advices to retire 
bills, he will of course make a note of the 
party's name from whom the instructions are 
received ; so that, if he be a party having deal- 
ings with the bank, he may be duly debited 
for the amount. Before the collecting clerk 
goes out with his bills in the morning he 
should examine the Retired List, to see whether 
he holds any of the bills there specified ; the 
banker often having bills sent to him by one 
party to collect, which another party requests 
him to retire or pay on -preaeitoAAsm, 
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Chatxu^ Book, 



'" Every banker keeps a list of parties with 
irbom ho deals, and of those parties who are 
engaged in. the same line of business as that 
€if the persons for whom he chiefly discounts 
UUs^ so that he may know^ by referring to it, 
the character of any party on whom a bill may 
be* drawn^ which is sent to him to be dis* 
eomited. All the merchants and traders of 
amy place are well known to those who have 
dealmgs with them. Without being able to 
tey^ exactly whether a man has a certain 
amount of income^ his commercial character 
and respectability are determined by a variety 
«ff circumstances of which those who are in- 
terested take notice. In most places^ if the 
^party has been a resident any length of timf 
nis pecuniary means are pretty well known ; 
and as people are generally inquisitive on 
this pointy a banker may soon form an ac- 
curate estimate of the respectability of the 
trader in a district on making judicious in* 
itruiries. If the party lives in a large city 
' hke London, there are other means of knowing 
Ut commercial character quite as accurately : 
it is soon known whether he pays his bills 
regularly, and whether they are drawn for 
itoall or for large amounts. If he keeps a 
banker, that banker will inform any other con- 
fidentially whether the balance kept in his 
hands is generally a good otke. T\i\x&\\.N^^Vfe 
Been that the general commeTcia\ <^"Wt^Q\.«t ^S.^ 
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party is soon determined, and those who have 
dealings with him are guided accordingly. 

In making up a character book the banker 
divides the names of those who are to be 
entered in it into several distinct classes ; such 
as — 1st. Persons engaged in a very large way 
of business, and whose wealth and resources 
are known to be undoubted : 2ndly. Persons en- 
gaged in a smaller way of business than the 
first, but who are highly respectable and fuMl 
their engagements punctually : 3rdly. Persons 
engaged in a small way of business, and who 
are respectable for their station and dealings : 
4thly. Persons who are irregular as men of 
business, having respectable connexions, but 
being embarrassed or careless in their method 
of conducting business, or being involved in 
temporary difficulties, which may render it im- 
prudent to trust them to any large amount: and 
othly. Parties who, from their poverty or dis- 
honesty, can have no confidence placed in them. 

It is customary, in making out the character 
book, to enter the names alphabetically for the 
convenience of reference, placing against each 
name in the margin the number referring to 
the party's character in the "key," such as 
that above mentioned^ which should be kept 
separate. 

Interest Account Book. 

In addition to the interest account kept in 
the ledger, which shows merely the total 
•mount of interest received and paid by the 
fcanlc, it ig customary to \ia.Ne ^ ^^XxasX. v^ 
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oount 'k«pt> ahowing the particular branches 
of busineas for which the interest has been 
receired ,or paid. The day book shows this 
as &r ua eaoH day's transactions are concerned, 
•land the *' Interest Account Book" is simply 
va^egi^ter o£ what is there entered. It nas 
isolumns nuled for each division of the interest 
(ftecounts^ land the receipts and payments ave 
.transfncred to them daily. On balancing th^ 
iktDcdus^ithe total of these separate entries must 
ofdOMllrse agree with the balance of the ledger. 
jAa aooount of this description is essential^ in 
oiaier. that a banker may clearly understand 
lihe 'progress of his business, and be able to 
iddtenDine what branches of it are the most 
jimifitable> and to which he should devote 
(pabrtdciilar attention for the purpose of imr 
fofowing it. By this account, for instance, he 
iftan see whether the amount he has receive^ 
for ."'discount on bills'' during the year is 
equal to the amount received during a pre^ 
mws year; whether his business in this par- 
.tieular has increased or diminished. By com- 
paring the sums paid by him for interest on 
deposit receipts with the amounts received 
on loans and other advances, he can also d&- 
•tprmine how far these branches of his business 
require alteration, and arrange his proceed- 
ings accordingly. In the case of branch- 
banks which make periodical returns to the 
bead^fficey the information afforded to the 
directors by the interest account made out on 
this, plan enables them to determine on the 
Gxpeaienoy of encouraging or. TefiVxvQXAXsjjfj ^jmj 
particular branch of busitvesa \tv ^nVxv^Scl \Jftfc\x 
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manager may be desirous of engaging; and 
although we have noticed this book as a sub- 
sidiary one, it is of considerable importance 
for the proper regulation of a banker's busi- 
ness. 

It is not necessary, nor indeed is it possible, 
for us to particularize all the subsidiary books 
employed in a bank, because their number 
will depend on the pleasure of those who 
have the direction of the business, and must 
in a great measure be regulated by the nature 
of the business itself. Those we have yet 
described must be employed in every bank 
transacting ordinary business. In large esta- 
blishments many others are added. An In- 
cidental Expenses Book is commonly employed, 
in which various minor receipts and payments 
on behalf of the bank itself are entered, in 
order to avoid the necessity of bringing each 
item for petty disbursements into the day 
book, and in order that they may be kept 
distinct by themselves. And where temporary 
cash-credit accounts are opened for parties, on 
which they may draw for a specified amount, 
to be debited to an agent of the bank, a 
Cash Credit Book is kept for registering the 
operations. 

We have not described amongst the sub- 
sidiary books those which are kept by the 
collecting clerk, such as the Register of BUh 
sent for Acceptance, and his Walk Book, think- 
ing it better to notice them vflveiv Tefetrinff to 
the duties of the collecting c\etY m ^ «&iftr 
t page. 
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PART THE THIRD. 



.,,, p.PTlBS QF THE OFFICERS IN A BANK. 

4 
.1 -. I 

i>£bi the general Qualifications required in a 
i; Bankers Clerk, 

JQspORE proceeding to notice in detail the 
particular duties required to be performed by 
th^ various officers employed in a bank, it 
\fill ba useful to offer a few remarks on the 

5e(aeral qualifications which are expected to 
e found in a person desirous of engaging in 
banking pursuits. Although there is no legal 
torm of apprenticeship prescribed for a banker, 
aa there is in other professions, yet a person 
must really serve a very long apprenticeship, 
aad acouire a thorough knowledge of business, 
he^re ne can become qualified for the higher 
offices in a bank. There is no profession which 
i^dquines a greater amount of information and 
intelligence to follow it successfully, or where 
ignorance of important duties is more certain 
ta . produce disastrous consequences. The 
public, generally, have a very imperfect notion 
gS tth^ labour performed by those who are en- 
gfiged in banking establishments. The re^u- 
I»rji/tf, order, and precision w\i\c\v so ?A\xv\x^5X^^ 
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distinguish a well-conducted bank, prevent 
persons who are not in immediate connection 
with bankers from having any idea of the 
harassing duties of those who are able to 
preserve such exactness in all their transact- 
tions. But let any one imagine for a moment 
what must be the nature of a single day's 
work in a well-established bank, or at such an 
institution as the Bank of England. An im- 
mense pile of letters arrives in the morning 
from the post-office: these must all be read 
carefully ; the remittances of bills, &c., con- 
tained within them, taken out and distributed 
amongst the various officers who attend to 
them ; and the different advices conveyed by 
the letters (embracing nearly ev^ry kind of 
mercantile transactions with regard to money, 
as well as special matters requiring the nicert 
delicacy in their treatment) must be promptly 
attended to. Then each department is to be 
furnished with instructions for its share in the 
business of the day; every officer has his 
duties allotted to him ; and all is to be trans- 
acted with such rapidity that everything may 
be completed within proper business hours. 
There are bills to be presented for payment, 
and others to be paid for customers and cor- 
respondents. Checks are to be cashed ; and 
money received for customers' accounts. Bill 
brokers and others are to be accommodated with 
loans; or securities are to be converted into 
money. The state of every customer's balfmce 
18 to be examined, so lYiat tVve ^^^ewiimt may not 
be overdrawn. The caaVv m XJcveVowaa \^ \.Qk\i<i 
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constantly looked to^ so that a sufficient stock 
may be maintained for the wants of the day. 
Bills are to be discounted ; the characters of 
parties with whom the bank may have deal- 
mgs ascertained^ by inquiry of other bankers ; 
and^ lastly^ the banker must '^ balance the 
cash," — that is, see that the day's trans- 
aetiom have all been correctly entered, and 
write to those correspondents who require in- 
formation, or to be advised with reference to 
any of the subjects just referred to, before his 
business for^the day concludes. 

A person employed in the practical business 
of banking is therefore engaged in an ardu- 
ous profession ; and yet perhaps there is none 
which offers greater inducements to enter it, 
or that more certainly rewards with success a 
due share of perseverance and attention in its 

EuiBuit. An officer in a bank, however hum- 
le may be his station, can successfully aspire 
to the nighest honours of the profession ; and 
become himself a banker, or at least the ma- 
nager of a joint-stock bank, if his talents and 
assiduity qualify him for the office. A young 
man engaged in the practice of the law, or in 
medicine, has not such opportunities pre- 
sented to him for promotion solely from per- 
sonal merit as in banking; and tne crowded 
state of all the liberal professions has induced 
families of the highest respectability to select 
mercantile pursuits, and more particularly 
banking, as suitable employment for their 
sons. There is therefore evet^ \\vd\3LQ.^\CiS?cA. 
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for a young man introduced into the profes- 
sion to follow it with earnestness and per- 
severance. 

A banker's clerk is not usually taken into 
an establishment until he has passed the age 
of boyhood ; he has very often therefore been 
engaged in some pursuit previously, and may 

{jrobably have acquired a very fair know- 
edge of the duties of business. But it is 
necessary, on his entering a bank, that he 
should possess certain requisites, and assidu- 
ously cultivate and practise many business- 
like qualities, which, although always valu- 
able, are absolutely essential to his success 
in his new employment. 

As all banking transactions have some re- 
ference to matters of account and calculation, 
the first requisite in a clerk is a knowledge 
of arithmetic. It is not absolutely necessary 
that he should be practically familiar with all 
the higher branches; but he must be quick 
and accurate in performing operations in the 
simple elements ; and the art of doing this 
must be learned as a preparatory step to any- 
thing else : simple addition — the addition of 
money — is the subject to which he must devote 
the greatest attention. He should be able to 
sum up (or tot vp, as it is termed in the bank) 
long columns of figures as quickly as a person 
could read them off; the mention of a figure 
should be followed by its instantaneous ad- 
dition in his mind to tnat which had preceded 
itj 8o that by merely lunmxvg Vvas ^^e \i^ the 
column, he snould be able al oTve.e \.o w^\xv^\\.^ 
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total. This rapidity and exactness can only 
be acquired by practice, but it is easy to at- 
tain both by perseverance and attention. The 
process soon becomes almost mechanical^ so 
that a person may frequently have his mind 
^h^aged in a subject very different from that 
heiore him, and yet make the summations 
with perfect accuracy. The co])ying clerk in 
an attorney's office, or the compositor at a print- 
er's, copies the writing whicn may be placed 
before riim generally without any great effort 
of attention ; and in the same way the account- 
ant in a bank soon becomes so familiar with 
the process of adding together the sums 
which form the columns in nis ledgers, that 
the operation is effected almost as easily. It 
is of great importance to a young clerk to at- 
tain to this degree of rapid exactness, even 
though it be mechanical, as early as possible ; 
and if he is clever in this part of his duty, it 
^ill in a great measure excuse him if ignorant 
of the higher branches of arithmetic. 

The ccUctdation of interest, however, he must 
also learn thorouffhly ; for although most ac- 
^untants and banlcers are in the habit of em- 
ploying *' interest tables" to save time, it would 
be unpardonable in a banker, whose profit is 
the interest he acquires from advances, not to 
Jt)e able to calculate the amount he is to re- 
ceive for interest (say as discount on a bill of 
exchange), in case by any chance his "tables" 
should be mislaid. Besides, these tables are 
j)s^i always accurate, and it would be a serious 
mistake for a cJerk to omit to c\ia.T%^ ^ ^^^'^^ 
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some considerable sum for interest in conse- 
quence of a misprint in the tables, when he 
might have detected the error immediately 
had he compared the amount stated in the 
tables with that resulting from his own cal- 
culations. A clerk who can make such cal- 
culations possesses another advantage ; he 
need not trouble a fellow-clerk to "check" 
his work. The knowledge necessary for the 
purpose is so easily acquired, that there can 
be no excuse for ignorance. We have given 
in a subsequent page full instructions for 
readily calculating interest by various me- 
thods; and refer to the Treatise on Arith- 
metic mentioned below, as one of the best 
which can be studied by any one desirous of 
obtaining easily a perfect knowledge of the 
science.* 

Next to the knowledge of simple arithmetic, 
a person desirous of entering the service of a 
bank should make himself well acquainted with 
the theory and practice of '' Bookkeeping by 
Double Entry,'' The books of a banker are 
all kept on the principle of double-entry, and a 
person who has learned the system thoroughly 
will have no difficulty in understanding its 
application to the transactions either of a mer- 
chant or a banker. The one deals in goods, — 
the other in bills and securities, the repre- 
sentatives of the value of goods ; and the man- 

* Treatise on Arithmetic. — ' A New System of Commercial 
Arithmetic, in which the Principles of the Rules and the Reasons 
of the operations are fuUy exp\a\\\%(V. "R^ ^vib^xt Murray.' 
John Boyd, Edinburgh ; W hVltaVLex, 1.otv^o\\. 
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ner in which the various accounts represent- 
ing their ''stock" is kept is the same in prin- 
ciple, though it may differ a little in form. 
A knowledge of bookkeeping may soon be 
acquired, even without a teacher ; and a young 
man who has not had his attention directed to 
the subject at school will find it even an 
amusing study. It may be learned from 
treatises written expressly on the subject, or 
from articles in the Encyclopaedias. M'CvU 
loch's Dictionary of Commerce and the Penny 
CycloptBilia may be advantageously referred 
to for this purpose. 

The art of making good figures is an import- 
ant portion of what we may term the mecha- 
nical duty of a clerk. Care and attention 
will soon enable any one who can write a 
legible hand to acquire the art of making 
well- formed figures rapidly. The three es- 
sentials with regard to figuring are rapidity, 
distinctness, and neatness. It frequently hap- 
pens that the two latter qualities are sacrificed 
to the former, but nothing can compensate 
for indistinctness in figures. It is more vexa- 
tious than any indistinctness in writing, since 
it occasions more errors, and may entail severe 
unnecessary labour, and perhaps loss, on every 
one who has to deal with them. None but 
those who have undergone the labour of stand- 
ing some hours over a desk, endeavouring 
to ascertain the cause of mistake, which sub- 
sequently was found to have arisen from a 
figure being formed imperfectly, can appreciate 
the value of clear plain figwie^ m ^^^ovixvVSk, 
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We have known the whole of the clerks in a 
large establishment detained for several hours 
beyond their usual time of leaving business 
for many successive days, during which time 
they were obliged to compare all the entries 
and summations of the various journals and 
ledgers for many months back^ in consequence 
of some correspondent having made a 4 so 
much like a 6 that it had passed and repassed 
repeated "checks" without the error being 
detected. It would be unnecessary to say any- 
thing with regard to such an evident requisite 
in a banker s clerk as that we are speaking of, 
but for the frequent occurrence of such mis- 
takes from a similar cause. The clerk will soon 
discover that he must be able to perform his 
work quickly, and it is therefore the more 
necessary to caution him against allowing 
quickness to be obtained at the expense of 
neatness. In some banks the bookkeepers 
are not allowed to make erasures; and as a 
general rule it is better to strike the pen 
through a wrong entrjr than to erase it with 
a penknife (more particularly in ledgers and 
other books of importance), as by doing so 
the nature of the mistake will at any future 
period be clearly seen, whereas an erasure with 
the penknife might have been made to conceal 
an attempt 2Lt fraud, and should therefore be 
avoided : the clerk who has occasion to make 
frequent erasures in the books will never rise 
very high in the estimation of his employer 
as an accountant. 
When speaking ot \)«k.^ \i^xwxi^w^v^, ^vt 
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ought to notice the foolish practice that some 
persons think proper to adopt, of writing their 
signatures so that these cannot be deciphered. 
A banker's signature, being constantly re- 
quired to give effect to a variety of documents, 
should be so plainly written that it cannot be 
mistaken. It is wrong to suppose that the 
chance of forgery is in any degree lessened by 
a person writing his name illegibly. The cha- 
racter of the handwriting is what the forger 
must imitate, and it is frequently easier to 
make a fac-simile of a scrawl than of a dis- 
tinct name. With regard to signatures. Lord 
Chesterfield's assertion, that every man can 
write whatever hand he pleases, is perfectly 
correct. 

Passing with these few remarks from what 
may be termed the mechanical part of a 
clerk's duty in a bank, we may be allowed to 
say a few words on certain business-like habits 
and moral qualities which he must carefully 
cultivate, in order to secure the respect of 
those who are placed over him, and to obtain 
promotion in the bank. Punctuality, fore- 
sight, and prudence — a continual sense of the 
nature of tne duties he has to perform — and 
the strictest integrity in all transactions, whe- 
ther minute or important — are qualities which 
he must obtain a character for. It may be 
thought almost trite to refer to this subject 
so particularly, since these qualities should 
distinguish a man in every station of life; 
but, in a bank, the clerk who wants either, 
in any degree, immediateVy \o^^ ^^fiX^, ^^s^.^ 
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sinks down so low in the estimation of those on 
whom he depends for promotion, that the sub- 

i'ect cannot be too prominently brought before 
lis notice. 

It is the custom in most banks to enforce 
the punctual attendance of the clerks in the 
morning, by having a book kept, in which 
each one as he arrives enters his name. At a 
stated time (usually a few minutes after 9) 
this book is closed, by a line beinff drawn 
by the superior in the office under tne name 
last entered, so that all those who arrive late 
are obliged to sign under this line, and their 
want of punctuality, being thus brought under 
the immediate notice of their superior, must 
be explained. In the Bank of England the 
time for the clerks to arrive in most of the de- 
partments is 9 o'clock, but ten minutes grace 
is allowed before the line is drawn in the at- 
tendance-book. Those who are punctual in 
their attendance have one shilling and six- 
pence per day added to their salary. Those 
who arrive late are fined one shilling and six- 
pence, and, if the oflFence is repeated, repri- 
manded by the head of the office. In private 
banks — those of London, for instance, where 
business at the counter commences at 9 o'clock 
every morning — the cashiers, or tellers, are 
obliged to be ready for their duties much 
earlier; and generally the other clerks are 
obliged to observe the same regulations. The 
hours of business at banks in London, and 
moat of the large towns iiv EYi^lowd, are from 
9 till 5, after wbicli t\ve ^a%\v mw^"<. \i^ \i^- 
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lanced for the day, before the clerks leave. 
In Ireland the business-hours are lighter. 
The banks open at J and close at 3 o'clock ; 
but the same exactness and punctuality are 
required in every bank. In Scotland the 
hours are the same as in Ireland ; and it is 
the custom to close at 12 o'clock on Satur- 
days^ so that the clerks have the indulgence 
of a half-holiday once a-week. Those, how- 
ever, who enter a bank with a determination 
to push their way onward will have but little, 
very little, time for relaxation. In such large 
establishments as the Bank of England, where, 
from the minute subdivision of the duties, a 
clerk in any particular department may find 
his work a mere routine of mechanical employ- 
ment, and where promotion depends so much 
on length of service, — there may not be such 
strong inducements for exertion as in a pri- 
vate establishment ; and a clerk may, there- 
fore, please to let the bank have no further 
advantage from his services than his duty ab- 
solutely requires. But in every case he will 
find his true interest lies in the punctual at- 
tentive discharge of his duties, even when his 
exertions may appear to be overlooked, or not 
sufficiently appreciated. 

Few things occasion more dissatisfaction and 
annoyance to the superiors in a bank than 
the absence of clerks on every slight attack 
of illness. Unless a clerk feels himself quite 
unable to perform his duties, it is very in- 
judicious for him to absent himself. It in- 
tcrferea with his promotion, fcx V\^ 5a^s^^^ss^ 
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will be reluctant to advance him to any post 
where his absence would be more inconve- 
nient than while he is engaged in an inferior 
situation. In addition to this, the superior 
in the office may attribute the attack of " bile " 
or '* indigestion " to the indulgence of a con- 
vivial taste, which it will be well for a clerk 
to avoid obtaining a character for ; and, under 
any circumstances, a man who continues at 
his post as long as he is able will stand much 
higher in the estimation of those with whom 
he is engaged than he who forsakes his duties 
on every trivial occasion. 

Prudence will soon teach a clerk, after he 
has entered a bank, the necessity for attend- 
ing to such points of conduct as those we have 
referred to ; and if he wishes to protect him- 
self from pecuniary loss and the displeasure 
of those he serves, he will studiously culti- 
vate the habit of prudently considering the 
effect of everything he docs. Prudence is 
the cardinal virtue in a banker. Without it 
he can do nothing successfully ; and whether 
filling the humble situation of a junior clerk, 
or the important office of chief manager and 
director, his success will always be in exact 
proportion to his prudence. In many trades 
and professions success may depend in a great 
measure on what people call luck; — a man 
may acquire fortune and independence from 
the mere occurrence of circumstances, without 
his possessing any peculiar talent, or exhibit- 
ing any extraordinary degree of energy, — just 
^8 a person playing at caiAs, \5a.o\x^ q^\\.^\^- 
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norant of the game, is often able to beat an 
accomplished player. The business of bank- 
ing, however, if we continue the simile, can 
only be compared with the game of chess, in 
which prudence and foresight win the game, 
and the successful player is he who has best 
calculated the consequences of his actions. 
The most prudent man may undoubtedly be 
ruined sometimes by even one false move; 
and the banker may lose the produce of many 
years of prudent dealing by one unfortunate 
advance to some speculator who has deceived 
him by an outward appearance of respecta- 
bility. From the very nature of commerce, 
such losses are occasionally unavoidable ; the 
only way of avoiding their frequent repetition 
is by the exercise of that prudent foresight of 
which we are now speaking. No class of men 
require this business- quality more than bank- 
clerks, who are from tne nature of their busi- 
ness exposed to continual attempts at fraud. 
Forgery and swindling mark them out for 
victims, and, considering the arduous duties of 
the clerks, at the counter, it is surprising they 
escape so well. The public have a very 
erroneous idea of the responsibility of a 
banker 8 clerk. He is personally liable for ail 
his losses. If, by paying a check for a larger 
sum than a customer has at his credit, he 
allows the account to be overdrawn, and the 
bank loses the balance, the clerk is obliged 
to make the loss good. If he gives a party 
presenting a check a hundred-pound note in- 
stead of a fifty-pound note, Yve TovxaX.^^-^ \ksa 
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difference. If a forger is able to deceive him, 
or a swindler to obtain money from him by 
the fraudulent alteration of a check, he (the 
clerk) is the party who is held responsible for 
the loss ; and if he does not pay the amount, 
his sureties must. Every clerk in a bank 
finds surety for an amount varying with the 
responsible nature of his employment ; and the 
surety or sureties are bound by a bond to 
make good any loss which the bank might 
otherwise sustain through the negligence or 
mistakes of the clerk. It is this circumstance 
which renders a situation in a bank so arduous 
and responsible ; and although all the officers 
in an establishment are not equally liable to 
the risk of loss, — those who have the charge 
of cash being more exposed than those who 
have to keep the books, — yet all are liable 
more or less; for a false entry, or a wrong 
*' advice " to a correspondent, may be equally 
productive of most serious consequences. It 
IS true that many bankers are very considerate 
and indulgent where they feel assured that a 
clerk has taken every reasonable precaution 
to avoid error ; but it is evident that, unless 
the clerk was made personally responsible, his 
employer would have no security against the 
clerk defrauding him of money intrusted to 
his charge by pretending that he had paid it 
away to some one in mistake. The clerk is 
therefore held responsible to the bank ; and 
those persons who are so shamefully dishonest 
as to retain money which may be accidentally 
overpaid to them at a YjatTkYet*^ ^^^ ^)& ^^v^ 
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of robbing the clerk who makes the mistake 
as if they stole the money from his purse. In 
a subsequent page we have noticed a few of 
the fraudulent schemes that are more com- 
monly practised against the clerk at the coun- 
ter — '^ the teller ;'" but we cannot point out 
the means of avoiding occasional errors in the 
pressure of business, when those who should 
exhibit at least common honesty fail to do so, 
and defraud the clerk of any overpayment he 
may make in error. It may, however, be worth 
mentioning that persons retaining money un- 
der such circumstances are liable to punish- 
ment, in the same way as persons finding 
money or goods, and refusing to restore them 
to their owners. 

Perhaps there is no class of men in the em- 
ployment of others, and trusted to so great an 
extent, who exhibit generally such strict in- 
tegrity in business as bank-clerks. It is true 
there are several circumstances peculiar to 
their situation which have considerable in- 
fluence in the matter. They are, in general, 
respectably connected, and have received a 
good education. They find security to a large 
amount for their honesty ; and the business of 
one clerk is in general so far "checked" by 
others, that he could not be dishonest for any 
length of time without discovery, except by 
collusion with them. But after allowing for 
all these circumstances, we think that bank- 
clerks, as a body, may congratulate them- 
selves on their standing in society for in- 
tegrity and uprightness in lYie diaotvax^^^ ^^ 
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their duties. Fraud on the part of persons 
engaged in other employments is more com- 
mon, because the employer, in general, has 
no security for his servant's honesty, except 
that which is derived from the general good 
character of the latter ; while the banker has, 
in addition, the bond of a surety. This, un- 
doubtedly, prevents many frauds; yet the 
clerk's good character is looked to with far 
more satisfaction, and is the better security of 
the two. A banker would not willingly take 
into his house a person of indifferent character, 
even though he might find security for double 
the amount usually required. We need not 
say, therefore, how important it is that a clerk 
in a bank should endeavour by every means 
in his power to obtain a character for strict in- 
tegrity. There are many degrees of honesty : 
a man may be so far honest in his dealings 
as to avoid the commission of actual crime, 
and yet may have no very high character for 
integrity. Petty frauds often damage a man s 
character as much, and sometimes more, than 
an actual offence against the laws. The 
clerk who is only kept honest by the fear 
of penal consequences will never be trusted 
very far by those who know him ; while a 
strict adherence to honourable dealing in the 
minor transactions of business will be sure in 
the end to advance a man's interest — particu- 
larly in a situation where so much may be 
intrusted to him as in a bank. Above all 
things, let the young clerk remember that, as 
triSes show the general nalwie oi Viv^ cvsct^etwl. 
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so his employer will frequently form an opi- 
nion of his character from the minor trans- 
actions in which he may be employed ; and if 
he obtains a good reputation for his conduct 
on such occasions^ it will advance his interest 
more than the most flattering testimonials.* 
This subject has been so well discussed in 
another work of this series, ('' The Clerk,'') 
that we need not enlarge upon it here further 
than to call attention to the following remarks 
of a banker whose high standing and reputa- 
tion in his profession have been acquired 



* The Guarantee Society may be referred to, as affordiug by 
its constitution, and the objects for which it is established, a 
striking illustration of the value of good character ; and a brief 
notice of the society here may, perhaps, be useful to many 
persons about to enter a bank, or to engage in any other respon- 
sible situation. Bankers* clerks, as already mentioned, are 
required to find sureties for their honesty, and it frequently 
happens that considerable difficulty is experienced in arranging 
the matter, from the natural dislike which persons have to be- 
come bondsmen for others, even when the parties are of good 
moral character, and otherwise unobjectionable. Many a 
young man has had an honourable path closed against him from 
this cause. Now, however, a person of good character may be 
relieved of all anxiety on the subject ; the Guarantee Society 
of London being a joint-stock company, formed for tbe pur])ose 
*' of providing security for the fidelity of persons in situations of 
trust, where sureties are required, on payment of an annual 
premium." This premium is very moderate, and a person who 
can satisfy the directors as to his general good character will 
have no difliculty in obtaining the society as his surety for any 
amount. The Government Offices, the East India House, and 
most of the Bankers and public companies of London, have 
approved of the Guarantee Society, by accepting its policies ; 
and, if conducted prudently, it will become equally useful and 
respectable with any assurance company, and more profitable 
to its proprietors. The office of the society is at No. 28, Poultry, 
London. 
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principally by the possession of those quali- 
ties which he so ably points out the value of, 
and whose evidence as to the honourable nature 
of the profession must act as an additional 
stimulus to a clerk to endeavour to obtain a 
high standing amongst its members. 

''Banking," says Mr. J. W. Gilbart, '' ex- 
ercises a powerful influence upon the morals of 
society. It tends to produce honesty and punc- 
tuality in pecuniary engagements. Bankers, 
for their own interest, always have a regard to 
the moral character of the party with whom 
they deal ; they inquire whether he be honest 
or trickey, industrious or idle, prudent or 
speculative, thrifty or prodigal ; and they will 
more readily make advances to a man of mo- 
derate property and good morals than to a 
man of large property, but of inferior reputa- 
tion. Thus the establishment of the bank in 
any place immediately raises the pecuniary 
value of a good moral character. There are 
numerous instances of persons having risen 
from obscurity to wealth, only by means of 
their moral character, and the confidence which 
that character produced in the minds of their 
bankers. It is not merely by way of loan or 
discount that a banker serves such a person. 
He also speaks well of him to parties who 
may make inquiries respecting him ; and the 
banker s good opinion will be the means of 
procuring him a higher degree of credit with 
the parties with whom he trades. These ef- 
fects are easily perceivable in country towns ; 
and even in London, if a\iouse\>^VTVQr«TL\aWN^ 
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engaged in gambling or smuggling transac- 
tions^ or in any other way to nave acted dis- 
honourably, their bills will be taken by the 
bankers less readily than those of an honourable 
house of inferior property . It is thus that bank- 
ers perfonn the functions of public conservators 
of the commercial virtues. From motives of 
private interest, they encourage the industri- 
ous, the prudent, the punctual, and the honest ; 
while they discountenance the spendthrift and 
the gambler, the liar and the knave. They 
hold out inducements to uprightness, which 
are not disregarded even by the most aban- 
doned. There is many a man who would be 
deterred from dishonesty by the frown of a 
banker, though he might care but little for 
the admonition of a bishop." 

In this brief notice of a few of the more im- 

Jortant subjects to which a person should 
irect his attention on entering the service of 
a bank, we have not referred to any par- 
ticular topic as a branch of general educa- 
tion that it will be advantageous to him to 
pursue ; but have confined our remarks solely 
to those matters which he must study as a 
part of his business, in order to retain his 
standing in the establishment. A general ac- 
quaintance with science, history, and general 
literature is now so easily to be attained, that 
an intelligent man will not remain ignorant 
on any of these subjects ; and the profession 
of a banker requires such general knowledge, 
that a young man should take advantage of 
eveTjr opportunity for obtaimxvg mfcravaX^ss^. 
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Those who refer to Edgeworth's work on 
" Professional Education" will find an elabo- 
rate detail of the various branches of know- 
ledge which a merchant, or a person eni 
in commercial pursuits, like a banker, si 
acquire. There are two subjects, however, 
that require particular notice here, from their 
intimate connexion with the actual business of 
banking, namely Political Economy and Com- 
mercial Latr. Political Economy may be said 
to be the science of which bankmg is the im- 
portant practical part : for the laws which 
regulate the production and distribution of 
wealth are the proper objects of inquiry for 
the political economist ; and the banker is the 
immediate agent by whom those laws are car- 
ried practically into effect. To understand 
something of those laws is therefore essential 
for the proper conduct of his business ; and 
although we know that there are many bankers 
who have never troubled themselves to learn 
more of political economy, as a science, than 
could be gleaned incidentally from the columns 
of a newspaper, yet such persons, like the 
gentleman who was surprised to find that he 
had been speaking prose all his life, would 
perhaps be equally astonished to discover 
that they had unconsciously been acting as 
sound practical political economists. The fact 
that many ignorant men have, from the for- 
tunate possession of a large stock of good com- 
mon sense and worldly wisdom, been able to 
realize large fortunes as bankers, without 
learning much of any acveiic.^,\a\i>>aX. ^ ^^:^ 
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argument in favour of the ''Rule of Thumb," 
for we must consider the equally certain fact 
that thousands have been ruined for want of 
knowing a little of the principles of their 
basiness. Adam Smith, M*Culloch, and Bi- 
cardo, are standard writers on Political Eco- 
nomy that no man engaged in commerce can 
refer to without advantage; and the sound 
principles of banking, so clearly laid down 
by Adam Smith, would have saved many 
banks from failure, and many innocent fa- 
milies from ruin, if these principles had been 
understood and acted upon by those who 
should have made it their business to have 
studied them. The wretched failures of the 
Northern and Central Bank of England, the 
Agricultural Bank of Ireland, the Bank of 
Manchester, and many others of less note, 
can be traced clearly to a disregard of those 
principles which Adam Smith laid down dis- 
tinctly in his admirable work on the * Wealth 
of Nations ;' and many of the disastrous con- 
sequences arising from the sudden contraction 
and expansion of the circulation by the di- 
rectors of the Bank of England are now ad- 
mitted to have been produced by the same 
cause. Where ignorance of a subject, by no 
means difficult to be understood, can produce 
such evils, it is surely unnecessary to say any- 
thing further on behalf of its study. 

A knowledge of the general principles of 
commercial law will likewise be extremely 
useful. It is not necessary that a banker 
should be a Jawyer, but he iiv\x«\. Vcl^n^ NJafc 
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law as it regards his business, if he wishes to 
conduct that business successfully. The law 
of bills of exchange ; of contracts, mortgages, 
and guarantees; of bankruptcy and insol- 
vency ; and particular laws relating expressly 
to the currency, are matters with which he 
must at times require to be familiar ; and a 
clerk will find a knowledge of these subjects 
a stepping-stone to promotion and a surety 
for his success. In the following pages, when 
describing the general duties of the manager 
of a bank, we have mentioned various excel- 
lent works that may be consulted on the sub- 
ject of commercial law, and from which a 
great deal of useful information may be ob- 
tained very easily. 

Of the Offfcers employed in a Bank. 

In all banking establishments where the 
business is extensive, the various branches 
into which it is divided (already explained in 
the previous portion of this work) are con- 
ducted by different officers who devote them- 
selves exclusively to particular departments. 
The advantages resulting from a proper sub- 
division of labour are so well known, that it is 
unnecessary to say how much the ordinary 
transactions of the banking-house are facili- 
tated by the banker, like the manufacturer, 
adopting the principle to its full extent. The 
manufacturer finds it useful to employ some 
dozen workmen to pTodwc^ ^ «vw^le ijin ; and 
the saving of time ati^ UoviXAfc \s^ "Ocba "sit- 
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rangement proves its superiority over the 
plan of allowing one individual to perform all 
the operations required himself. In every 
department of labour this rule holds good ; 
and mental as well as physical exertions arc 
&cilitated by adopting it. A good workman 
should know how to perform all the operations 
connected with the particular duty on which 
he may be employed ; but it would generally 
he very disadvantageous for him to do more 
than superintend the execution of the greater 
part of the practical details by others. In the 
same way a banker should understand the 
principles and practice of every portion of his 
business, but it will usually be suflBcient if he 
is employed on one department of it alone. 

In such establishments as the Bank of Eng- 
land the subdivision of labour is carried out 
to its full extent. Many of the officers em- 
ployed perform one simple duty day after day 
without cessation or alteration ; and many of 
them may be altogether unacquainted with 
the duties of any other department, even 
though it may be intimately connected with 
their own. But in smaller establishments, — 
in the branches of joint-stock banks for in- 
stance, — one or two clerks and the manager 
perforrf all the business of the office. There 
18 no occasion for a minute subdivision of the 
labour, because it is not more than one or two 
persons can conveniently perform. A ma- 
nager and a clerk in a small bank must there- 
fore on this account understand the nature 
of all ordinary banking ttanftaeXAcma, wv^ ^^ 
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principle and practical working of the books ; 
for altnough tne business may be light, it will 
require to be conducted as regularly and ac- 
curately as if it embraced transactions of the 
most extensive character. We purpose, in the 
following account of the duties of the various 
officers in a bank, to describe briefly what is 
required of each, so that the business of each 
department, whether performed by one or two 
clerks or by several, may be readily under- 
stood. 

The persons usually employed in a bank 
which requires the ordinary complement of 
officials are — first, the Manager or Ilead Clerk, 
to whom is intrusted the general management 
of the bank, under the direction of the banker 
himself, or of the Board of Directors; se- 
condly, the Accountant y who superintends all 
the operations in the books, and keeps the 
various accounts in proper order ; thirdly, the 
Cashiers or Tellers, who attend at the counter 
and transact all matters connected with the 
receipt or payment of cash ; fourthly, the Oyr^ 
responding Clerk, who attends to all the cor- 
respondence connected with the ordinary busi- 
ness operations which do not require the spe- 
cial interference of the manager ; fifthly, the 
Collecting Clerks, who perform all the outdoor 
business of collecting bills, &c. ; and lastly, 
the Clerks employed to assist the accountant m 
keeping the books in proper order, and who 
act as assistants when required to any of the 
other ofScials just Tefertcd to. 
TAe ordinary duties oi eac\v o^ vJcl^^^ Q.^t;^T«i 
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will be noticed separately in the order in which 
we have named the several parties ; and without 
presuming to offer our suggestions in the form 
of advice to those who may now occupy such 
offices, we hope that the information contained 
in the following portion of the work may not 
be without its utility to all who are in any 
way engaged in the practice of banking. 

THE manager. 

The head clerk in a private bank, or the ma- 
nager of a branch of a joint-stock bank, is the 
chief officer in the establishment under the 
banker, or the Board of Directors, by whom he 
is employed. With the exception of a few 
particular duties of office, which do not re- 
quire notice, the head clerk and the manager 
occupy so nearly the same position in a bank, 
that we shall confine the observations we are 
about to offer to one of them alone ; and as the 
manager of a branch-bank may be, and fre- . 
quently is, a gentleman who has previously 
been engaged in general commercial pursuits, 
and to whom therefore such a work as the 
present may not be altogether unacceptable, 
while a head clerk has generally risen to his 
honourable station after passing through many 
subordinate ones in the same service, we 
think it will be most useful to describe here 
the general nature of the duties which are re- 
quired to be performed by a Manager, and 
refer incidentally to any that may more parti- 
cularly belong to the ofiFice o? l\ve \v^^^ ^^iNs-. 

i 
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It is one of the great advantages of a com- - 
mercial employment, and particularly of the one 
we are considering, that a man of intelligence 
and perseverance may rise from the humhlest 
situation in the profession to the highest. 
There are no arbitrary restrictions imposed ; 
and the number of eminent merchants now 
living, who have risen to their enviable po- 
sitions from a very humble rank in life by 
their own unaided industry and perseverance, 
is sufficient lo show ''The Banker's Clerk" 
that, under favourable circumstances, he, like 
them, may one day obtain a distinguished po- 
sition. In a large establishment promotion 
naturally follows length of service and supe- 
rior intelligence ; and in describing here the 
general duties which devolve upon a manager, 
and the kind of knowledge he should possess 
in order to conduct his business satisfactorily, 
we hope we are describing what may at some 
future time be the means of promoting the 
advancement of many who take up this work 
for the purpose of receiving information. The 
learner may one day become the manager, 
and it cannot fail of being useful to him to 
have his attention directed to a few of the im- 
portant topics with which an intelligent banker 
should be familiar. 

The post of manager in a branch-bank 
of a large establishment is a situation of 
such responsibility and importance, that few 
employments require a larger share of intel- 
ligence and prudence for their successful pro- 
secution. The popuVat lOie^t o^ ^^c^^as^^-^Sa 
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very different from the reality, as far as the 
really *' working banker" is concerned. The 
situation of the latter subjects him not merely 
to the harassing anxieties of the merchant, 
but often obliges him to perform the duties of 
a clerk. If a manager, holding his situation 
under the immediate superintendence of the 
Directors, to whom he is answerable for every 
mistake he may commit, and who maintain an 
active control over all his proceedings, his 
duties are most onerous and embarrassing. If 
he endeavours to avoid contracting bad debts, 
by refusing to transact any business except 
of first-rate character, .he will probably find 
that his rivah in other banks will take away 
no slight portion of his profits, and, from their 
being more accommodating than he is, dimi- 
nish his business; and thus deprive him of 
the strongest argument he can employ when 
making an application for promotion or in- 
creased salary. If, on the other hand, he al- 
lows himself to be made the tool of needy 
adventurers, he is certain to be involved in 
their embarrassments, — and perhaps, as a 
finale, be dismissed from his situation with a 
damaged reputation as a man of business. 

These difficulties are not imaginary ; and it 
is only a man possessed of that great business- 
quality, tacty — the power of adapting his mea- 
sures to the circumstances which present them- 
selves, without losing sight of the principles 
of his profession, — ^it is only such a banker 
who can turn the difficulties of his position to 
B good account AlthougVv, as Kiaxxv 'Ssvsjcl^ 
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has observed, the business of banking is capa- 
ble of being reduced to strict rules, yet the 
judicious application of them requires all the 
intelligence we have mentioned. A banker is 
continually called upon to act without hesita- 
tion in cases of emergency, when delay would 
place the means of remedying a mistake be- 
yond his reach, and when a single injudicious 
act would produce certain loss. Suppose, as 
an example, that a party largely indebted to 
the bank for advances on bills, or otherwise, is 
discovered to be in embarrassed circumstances, 
and probably on the eve of bankruptcy. A 
clever manager, in an emergency of this nature, 
will frequently, by taking prudent measures 
on the instant, secure the bank he represents 
from the almost total loss it would other- 
wise sustain. The means of doing this are 
frequently within the banker's reach, if he 
knows how to avail himself of them ; and it 
does not require any extensive knowledge of 
law to enable a creditor to act judiciously in 
such an emergency. In other cases, suppose a 
party largely indebted, or under obligations on 
bills, &c., to the bank, absconds : how useful it 
would be for a banker to know the best course to 
adopt under the circumstances ! Or if a party 
is detected defrauding the bank, how often, by 
a little judicious management, the injury may 
be remedied, and (without " compounding fe- 
lony") the offending party be suflSciently pu- 
nished, even though he may escape the legal 
jDunishment for the offei^eel 
For such occurieiicea a^ xXve^^^ ^ \i^2^^\ 
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should always be in some measure prepared, 
for they are by no means unfrequent ; and if 
forewarned by previous consideration, he will 
be able to act with a degree of promptness and 
enerffv that he cannot otherwise exhibit. The 
impo/tance of this " business presence of mind" 
is so well known to all commercial men, that it 
may seem trite to notice it here ; but as it is a 
quality that may be greatly cultivated, and is 
one which many persons snow a want of, we 
think it well to call attention to it in this 
manner. 

In noticing a few of the advantages derived 
from the ordinary system of joint-stock bank- 
ing, we referred particularly to that which a 
bank received from the circumstance of the 
Board of Directors by whom it was managed 
holding their meetings very often at a con- 
siderable distance from the bank's locality, so 
that the directors were uninfluenced by any 
local interests in respect to granting accom- 
modation to parties on bills, &c. A manager 
of a bank is necessarily open to the temptation 
from which his superiors, the directors, are 
free. It will be prudent for him to consider 
this circumstance. He maj often find it ne- 
cessary to decline accepting many friendly 
courtesies, in order that he may not lie under 
an obligation to return them — perhaps in a 
manner that might be inconsistent with his 
duty to the bank. 1 his may be an unpleasant 

Sart of his official duty ; but if he sees it is his 
uty, he should not hesitate as to the course 
be ought to adopt. And as e\eT^ oxvfe \sx»sX. 
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know the delicate position in which he is placed 
with reference to such matters, none can justly 
blame him for acting in the way he thinks 
most prudent. 

As the man of business looks closely at the 
style in which a man lives, according to his 
reputed circumstances, for the purpose of 
forming an opinion of his character, so do a 
Board of Directors very often look closely at 
the style in which their officers live as com- 
pared with their salaries. A man who lives 
extravagantly, and keeps much company, will 
seldom be so well regarded by his Board of 
Directors as a man who, under similar circum- 
stances, avoids exciting observation on such 
matters. At the same time a banker will fre- 
quently obtain useful information with regard 
to the characters of parties with whom he has 
to deal at a dinner-party or a convivial meet- 
ing; and this is often a point of very great 
importance, in order to avoid having dealings 
with parties of no means. 

Passing from these general observations on 
subjects which will naturally attract the at- 
tention of a prudent, careful man, whose good 
sense will suggest to him the proper line of 
conduct to be followed here far better than 
any other monitor, we may notice a few sub- 
jects with which every banker should be in 
some measure acquainted. 

The general principles of banking ought to 
be clearly and thoroughly understood by the 
manager. He may become acquainted with 
the leading doctrines o^ diSe^viwX. ^^Nlv^^i. 
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economists on the subject from their works. 
The important treatises we have previously 
referred to contain much valuable informa- 
tion, and many modern writers on Political 
Economy are well deserving of attention. A 
great amount of theoretical as well as prac- 
tical knowledge can be acquired from the 
various Reports of Select Committees of the 
House of Commons on banking and the cur- 
rency. Before all these, however, will come 
the banker's own experience and reasoning; 
and if engaged in an extensive business, his 
own observations will be more likely to guide 
him correctly than the opinions of the most 
acute financier who wanted his opportunities 
for obtaining practical experience. 

Some bankers have little knowledge of the 
principles of their profession; but every one 
must understand its practice » The manager 
should know what are the duties of every clerk 
employed in the establishment, and how they 
ought to be performed. If he is ignorant on 
this point, he can never feel sure that the 
bank is going on well. Although the offi- 
cers employed under him may be most trust- 
worthy, yet, considering the temptations to 
commit delinquencies that present themselves 
to young persons, where no efficient check is 
maintained over their proceedings, we need 
not wonder that dishonesty is sometimes found 
to exist. If a manager understands the system 
of bookkeeping thoroughly, he can maintain 
a constant check, without nvuclv Ixowfela \a 
himself, over the entire pxoeee^vxv^'^ ^^ \iw5R«k 
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employed under him ; and the mere know- 
ledge of this fact will often ensure honesty : 
while the manager's ignorance, on the other 
hand, may have a very different effect on those 
who ought to look up to him as their superior, 
not merely by virtue of his office, but for his 
acquirements also. 

The manager and the head clerk require to 
know something more of banking than the 
mere system of bookkeeping. They should 
be familiar with the ordinary operations of 
the money-market, and be able to anticipate 
most of the general fluctuations from ordinary 
causes. The subordinate officers in a large 
establishment, even though they may be ma- 
nagers of branches, will perhaps have no oc- 
casion for such knowledge. Having no control 
over the disposal of the surplus or unem- 
ployed funds of the bank, they are not called 
upon to decide in what manner the money may 
be most advantageously invested. But in the 
higher departments of every bank such know- 
ledge is essential ; and in order to prepare for 
a post of importance, it will be worth while 
for a prudent officer to devote some considera- 
tion to the subject. The head clerk in a pri- 
vate bank will certainly require knowledge of 
this kind. The most advantageous modes of 
investment will depend on the locality of the 
bank, and the peculiar kind of business more 
generally transacted. It must therefore be 
rather from observation and experience than 
from written instructions that a manager or 
clerk will obtain information of the kind re- 
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quired. The *' course of exchange" should be 
watched, even though the bank may not think 
it necessary to regulate its issues by the cha- 
racter of the exchanges ; for a knowledge of 
the state of the London Money-Market (which 
is always greatly influenced by the changes) 
cannot be obtained without some acquaintance 
with the course of exchange. The state of the 
funds and foreign stocks should also be kept 
in view, for the reasons we have mentioned; 
and the opinions of the writers of the " City 
Articles'* for the leading journals will also 
merit attentive consideration. 

The banker performs many of the functions 
of the merchant as well as of the capitalist ; and 
it is very important that he should understand 
the general principles of commercial law which 
regulate those functions. He must know some- 
thing of the law in order to carry on his busi- 
ness with any degree of safety ; but it is by no 
means necessary that he should be a lawyer. 
He should however on some points be as well 
informed as a professional man himself; for, 
with regard to bills of exchange, bankruptcy, 
and other important subjects, he will be called 
upon frequently to act at once without hesita- 
tion, and he should therefore prepare himself 
for such occasions before they happen. With 
reference to some of the principal subjects, the 
law relating to which should be studied by a 
person placed in the situation of a manager, 
it will perhaps be useful to notice a few good 
treatises that may be referred to. 
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The Law of Bills of Exchanye is perhaps the 
most important subject, and deserves close at- 
tention. Chittys Treatiae on Bills of Exchange 
contains such ample details relating to nearly 
every point regarding them which can become 
the subject of dispute or inquiry, that it is 
probably the best work of the kind. The 
text is clear and explanatory, and the notes 
embrace all the more important decisions with 
regard to bills. Bayleys treatise, although 
now somewhat antiquated, and superseded by 
the more recent works, is a good introduction 
t© the law for those who wish to understand 
the principles on which it rests, without being 
troubled with minute details. It is sometimes 
preferred by mercantile men as less complex 
than Chitty, and because the general nature 
of the law is stated in the clearest manner; 
but Chitty is invaluable as a work of reference 
on almost every disputed point that can arise 
respecting a bill of exchange or promissory 
note. 

The Law relating to Bankruptcy and Insol- 
vency has lately undergone such important 
alterations, that probably the best information 
can be obtained from the New Bankrupt Act 
itself. The new edition of Archibold*s Bank- 
rupt Law is a useful work, containing refer- 
ences to all the more important decisions on 
disputed points. It will also be useful in 
directing an assignee respecting the nature 
of the duties which his office involves. As 
bankers are often Tec\vve&\.e4. Ick V^eeome the 
ttssigneea of bankrupW e^V.a\.^^/\^^Q>xm^>L\«^^ 
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this kind may be of much service where an 
assignee is not fully acquainted with his duties, 
and may not be able to learn them readily 
from the instructions of the solicitor. A 
banker ought also to know what remedies are 
within his reach, in cases of the bankruptcy of 
parties who are indebted to him on bills or 
otherwise; and a good treatise, like the one 
above mentioned, will afford many useful hints 
on this point. 

The Law of Banking forms of itself an ex- 
tensive subject, with every branch of which a 
banker ought to be familiar. Banking has 
been made the subject of frequent legal enact- 
ments ; and a banker is liable to many penal' 
ties for infringing the various rules that have 
been laid down for his government. He issues 
notes under peculiar restrictions; he receives 
money in deposit, grants loans, keeps cus- 
tomers' accounts, and, in short, transacts his 
entire business, under the control of legal 
enactments, which, if he disobeys them, can 
frequently be enforced against him with heavy 
penalties. An acquaintance with the laws to 
which he is peculiarly amenable is therefore 
an essential part of the qualifications of a 
banker ; and the want of such knowledge will 
be certain to involve him in vexatious diflScul- 
ties. The AcU of Parliament themselves are 
perhaps the best sources of information on 
such subjects. An excellent Digest of all the 
Acts of Parliament, by George Crabbe, of the 
Inner Temple, lately published, will afford 
much valuable information, \N\ieii ^XJaa Ks^s^. 
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relating to any particular branch of banking 
require to be referred to ; and Comyns Digest 
will enable a party also to ascertain the deci- 
sion of the Courts on any particular point. 

We have already referred to Chittys Treatise 
on Contracts as a work deserving attention. A 
banker is so often a party to contracts, direct 
and implied, that he ought to understand his 
position in such matters. Woolryches Treatise 
on Commercial Laio is another work that may 
be usefully referred to with respect to the 
important subjects on which it treats. Jt may 
appear unnecessary for a banker to require 
information on any legal matter not strictly 
connected with his profession ; but all the 
works we have mentioned may be consulted 
by any commercial man with advantage ; and 
many of the subjects treated of demand the 
attention of the banker for the reasons we 
have already stated. 

In speaking of the duties of the accountant, 
cashier, and corresponding clerk, we have 
noticed many points that might be referred to 
in this part of the work also ; but in order to 
avoid unnecessary repetition we have thought 
it better to notice many general duties in con- 
nexion with the particular officer by whom they 
are usually performed. Thus, in speaking of 
the accountant, we have made a few remarks 
respecting the preparation of reports for the 
head office from a branch of the establishment, 
which remarks might be included in these 
observsitions on the office o? xcv^iTv^i^eT. And, in 
deacrihing the nature o? tYve co^^^^^ow^wv^ 
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clerk's employment, we have noticed such par- 
ticulars with reference to the manner of con- 
ducting ordinary banking correspondence as 
we thought useful for the corresponding clerk 
to have his attention directed to. As the 
manager of a branch-bank very often writes 
the whole of the letters, we might have men- 
tioned the subject here. This little work, 
however, must be considered in its complete 
state, rather than with reference to any single 
portion, and, if read in this manner, the general 
nature of the duties of each officer in a bank 
will be best understood. For any further par- 
ticulars with regard to the office of manager, 
or head clerk, we must refer to the observa- 
tions which follow. 

THE ACCOUNTANT. 

Next in importance to the manager is the 
officer who has intrusted to him the general 
management and charge of the books. He is 
usually termed the Accountant; and his duty 
embraces nearly every transaction connected 
with the internal operations of the bank. As 
his situation is only second to that of the head 
officer, he has frequently to perform duties 
which ordinarily devolve upon the manager ; 
and he requires, therefore, to be well informed 
on all matters of business relating to the bank. 

The most useful qualifications in an ac- 
'^ountant are those which enable him to per- 
form his duties accurately and quickly. Where 
a bank bos an extensive coTvxvey\oTL,*\\.\% ^'e»«^- 
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tial that the party who has to keep the books 
should be able to work expeditiously. With- 
out this quality he could not keep the accounts 
roperly written up ; and a clerk who allows 
is business to fall into arrear can never give 
satisfaction to his employers. As bankers are 
obliged to balance their accounts so frequently 
and regularly, it is necessary that all the books 
should be kept perfectly written up. An ac- 
countant should therefore habituate himself to 
a quick performance of his duties; but he 
must take care to avoid the commission of 
errors, which frequently arise from the rapid 
manner in which many operations are obliged 
to be performed. A well-considered system — 
a sound method of proceeding — will do much 
towards preventing the occurrence of mistakes 
durinff a pressure of business. The accountant 
should endeavour to perform all his duties by 
rule. He should lay down for himself a re- 
gular system of action, and adhere to it, if 
Possible, on all occasions. It is^ necessary that 
e should always have present in his mind a 
clear idea of the principle of his system of 
bookkeeping ; of the relation of each separate 
account to the cash; of the distinction between 
the cash and transfer entries ; and of the usual 
debitor or creditor character of the respective 
balances. It is surprising how correctly the 
most complicated mental operations of an 
accountant can be performed, where a regular 
method of proceeding is invariably adopted. 
By the frequent repetition of the process, how- 
ever difficult its first performance, it becomes 
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in a short time little more than a mechanical 
exertion, requiring only a very slight degree 
of attention to ensure accuracy. 

The accountant ha^ to perform the im- 
portant duty of balancing the books, as well 
as keeping them properly written up. The 
balancing is the most difficult portion of his 
duty, for, if any of the entries have been made 
incorrectly, he will not be able to produce a 
balance until they are discovered. And the 
error may arise from so many causes^ that '' tho 
balance" tests the ability and acuteness of the 
accountant more than any other portion of his 
work. A mistake should never be allowed to 
continue for a moment after it is discovered, — 
it should be corrected at once, or it may be 
forgotten, and, when the period of balancing 
arrives, occasion an infinite degree of trouble 
and vexation. In checking accounts, the best 
rule is to correct as you proceed, and not to 
postpone altering entries until the comparison 
is finished. 

For the purpose of explaining the manner 
in which an expert accountant discovers and 
rectifies an error at the time of balancing, 
we may describe a few of the more common 
sources of error. 

The clerk who makes the entries in the 
books may enter a sum incorrectly, inserting, 
for instance, the figures of 100 instead of 10 ; 
or by transposing figures, placing one before 
the other, as '5*2 for 25, and so on. The first 
kind of error is comparatively easy of dis- 
covery, being an even sum of money ; but a 
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transposition mav occasion a great deal of 
trouble before it is discovered, being generally 
for some odd sum. When such a sum forms 
the error^ it may usually be considered a trai^s- 
]H)sitiou of fiiriireSj or an omission or a repeti- 
tion of an entry. 

When the error consists of 10, or lOQ, or 
KXW, it may frequently lie in the summationn^ 
and these should be carefully gone over with the 
view of discovering it. If unsuccessful, it will 
then most probably have been occasioned hy, 
a wrong transfir ; and the easiest way of dis- 
covering the mistake will be to check off all 
the tens, hundreds, and thousands, with the 
figures from which the entry was made, sepa- 
rately ; by which means the difference is often 
discoverea without much trouble. If, how- 
ever, this plan should fail, it will then be prp- 
l)or to check off all the sums which, added 
together, make 10, 100, or 1000. Thus all the 
fives, fifties, &c., should be next compared. 
If the error still remains, it will then be better 
to check all the remaining sums separately, 
and afterwards the summation]^ again, taking 
care at the same time to observe, in car- 
rying forward the totals of columns, or the 
amount of one book into another, that no §rror 
has been committed, by transposition or other- 
wise, sufficient to account for the mistake. 
By practice in such matters, an expert ac- 
countant will frequently set an account right 
in five minutes which would occupy^ in^y 
hours for its admstmcxvl by a clerk inexpeci- 
enced in the tecnuicaVilveE o? \\v^ >c>^v^i. 
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When an error is found to exists its full ex- 
tent should be ascertained before the clerk 
attempts to discover its cause. Thus^ if the 
total of a column of figures does not agree 
with the balance it should equal — if the clerk, 
on summing up the pence column, finds that it 
is wrong, he should not stop to discover where 
the error lies, until he has finished casting 
up the shillings and pounds also. By this 
means he will know exactly the sum m dif- 
ference, which may include shillings and 
pounds, as well as pence, and arise, perhaps, 
nrom one false entry only. 

A common source of error in the current 
account and other ledgers, and one which oc- 
casions much trouble, is carrying out into the 
debtor or creditor column a wrong balance. 
If a person pays in 80/., and draws out 16/., 
the balance, being 641. to his credit, is to be 
carried out in the ledger accordingly. Now, 
without paying proper attention, the 80?. 
might be treated as a debit entry, and the 
other sum as a credit entry ; and much trouble 
would be occasioned in consequence. The ' 
manner of striking the balance between these 
two sums also deserves notice. A common 
method would be to put down the 80/. on 
paper, and deduct the 16/. from it. But a 
much easier and quicker method is to perform 
the operation mentally, by adding to the 16 as 
many figures as will make it equal to 80. Thus 
add sufficient figures to the 6 to make it 10 — 
they will be 4. Then for llxe 10 lW% -^x^- 
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duced, add one to t\e first figure of the 16, 
and add further to it 4s msyiy as will make 8. 
The Aufnbdr will "fce'ti. And thus in a mo- 
ment we ascertain thdt the (lifTfrenct between 
16 itiFd 80 is 64 ; and the latter smn is accord- 
ingly the Credit balance of the transactiuri. 
These little, expedients for facilitating the la-' 
bcrtir of the bookkcBpei' may not appear very 
itnportant in print, but they will be found ex.- 
ceedingly usefbl in practice. ' 

In describing the booksemplo/edihlabaiil,', 
WB h^ve separately noticed whatever ajfjieat'^' 
likely tu assist in keeping them accurate i^S 
ip proper order. We do not.'thptelbi^.'thinli' 
it necessary to do more under this he^ct' Uiatt. 
refer to these previous notices — cttlihig' tM'tit!' 
tftntion of the learner more patticulmyuf ttii, 
nidnner of keeping the current acrioriritsbrdbflq'. 
t^ers and agents, in which be shotild'.b^Coniel 
prbficii;nt as darly as possible. ' "'' 'I*' '" 
'In the Lottdon banking-houses, tlid 't^tHii' 
pay'thc checks qf customer^ ott' tjifeiij'.'o'^' 
kflcrwlcdge of the si^atures'; 'buf'Wiri&tfi^ 
■ Country banks, the accountant ' Kai' y''iltf-^ 
thorise every payment by placing his ' niliialB , 
totho voucher On which it is inaae;"Tl;fi8 diiW' 
adds very considerably to hh"rfe«)6ii*?blHiif;' 
as he is accountable 'hot Only!-for' ftkViaa wftB" 
reference to the sigftatttfeft 'aiid kHitJliiitei Af" 
chebks;&c,', but iaklsdKaMi If he- jl^itiitH'ii'- 
party tolbverdraW hiS 'tttdimt:'" 'Vt^ tl^qUWM,'" 
when it forms a pA^of hlri'diH^'-tB iHdtt' 
cheeks; &i.- to tiaVe ii'ti'ttAmit IMJujfil^iM^'' 
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wjth the signatures of the bank's customers ; 
but We have thought it better to speak of this 
^ubje'ct under the head of the Teller. 
' I We naay refer to the previous account of 
"^n<^ Manager" for a description of many sub^ 
jects jsyhich. come under the superintendence 
0^, the[ accountant occasionally. I'here is one 
portipxj) of hi|( duty, however, that requires a 
short notice — it is the jprejjaration of state- 
mffifts^ reports, and accounts for the informa- 
tioj^j of* his superior officers, whether bofird of 
<t!:]:j^ptQr«, or members of the firm. These 
sut^inents /should be made out with the utmost 
cle^ifTiess; and the information given should 
b^' as jSufl 9S possible. The directors, if acting 
at.ii distance, must depend on such documents 
foy a knowledge of what they require to know.; 
t|ie statements should therefore always possess 
the qualities we have mentioned. It would 
sojD^times enable the accountant to afford more 
sdifisfactorv answers to inquiries if he asked 
h^9^,lf the question, — '' What information 
shppld I desire to have afforded me, were I in 
the jppsitipn of the pa^ty asking for informa- 
tiip^r'. In. making out statements of account,, it 
is ^f^^cely, necessary to observe, that the clear- 
n^^. aqcyji^yf ,and neatness with which they 
aj:)^ ]pa[p,pai:j9d wi^l indicate the ability of the 
agcQuql;^'^^ ; .and h,e should not spare a little 
tr9uble to acqjuire pjcoficiency in this iinportant 
V^^^of his business. Next to a knpwledge of 
suiopj^nfA^ ,it ifi ind^efl tljie ;m.Q3t essential part 
oi his duty.' 
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' ^ ■»/'...-'■ ii:-.-:! i!-.H// -;-,>i;'» (if n'»/'» 

' "■ ■' •■• ^"'TiifeiiELtfeR;; '•':'■■'''■'■"'""■' 

Although dLtfa^offi^eni of i a hvak mc^^^ 
hurgc share of respoABibility^ yet^llronuttite 
nature of the duties pevformcd bj! thd jfedleii, 
he is peouliaiiy Kablo ' to! loss • ttottt ^biilakeli 
of his own; or from the frauik-joff ishavpeib. 
Having already described the ^latdroiof >lifae 
books kept by the teller, we shall «tonfine<fnr 
remark* now to a brief notice oi-tik^ diaiieijaioi 
iresponsibilitics belong^iner to hia-itoiationjiaiid 
tof the means by which ne may sometimeeidq- 
tect and escape. fiK)m attempta at finiud^ufkih 
Iriiti. •' . ■ . <'A'- M*'! ->A 

'= The toller is the party who makeciii^Titkk 
palyments at the counter for the batnh^ Idohitt- 
'ing therein the cheeks of' custooaers.^i Ifikhe 
accountant has to examine aadaAddioriHfettke 
payment of checks^ &c.^ before* the teUet igivds 
money for them» the latter wiU mdrely jmre'to 
•assure himselfof the genuineness oiftbeaooofant- 
ant*s initials; otherwise he mmst be finttiUar 
with the signatures of aU lJ:i^'>bank'sl>'cqii- 
tomers tend ootrespondentb. .As/aBguiddon 
'this important matter^ he wk\s0i^\liee^mittarm' 
•tkHrehdoky in which'eveTy;partjltanioftiaiHngr«n 
account should write his name in nijIiaiBnal 
latyle. JHe can cpn^pere tl^^ sigftpt^^r^^on 
i*necks> &c:, with tJiie iiamesinttl^is<be|ok«intil 
'/Vis fktttiliar with'tpeni, aAd cktt'tfefertblAfefa 
nan any casci.pi; d<t)uW.. ..,i . . „ . I .,^ .„,,,, ...,i;j/ ,., 
^/"'/ jff ar- bAnhier <paya't^ fonrgocl dotcu^ttMAUcfaei'ts 
"iiiblo for thfe aikouiit. Ttv« >^^^Yt^^s^^^ 
t responsible for atk^ ipox\;\o\i oS. \>BftV«».- 
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even in cases where, from his allowing his 
banker's blank foji|nip cj^ ^hfp^^ ^^ ^^^ about^ a 
forger is enabled to commit the fraud with a 
f)ittpcv livnl ort<eheokiit« ShtmliJb d7:;tellBif Am- 
ftbtunai^lytbe deb^tiedrliy «i tbrgeryii^itMptsif 
he I bdefub fcfi him i iiy iqnew; : 'fha^i shoiikL thie 
£»ig^ be idisoDver^d,' Tandi iiis ftiex^f Jtp avoid 
thecfaoiiseipiedkoes; 'agitie ' to ^ pm tb&itelleif the 
sriildimtph^js nbt |)r6hibited/by law from dd- 
laptin^nfth^iistoie^ and ab9tadmiigt<f]H3tm.ip€<^ 
fasediiigsla^ifiliM tbe^for^er, ^ovided noiagree- 
bnoitrris Jniatalre^' ih « distinct terih^^ toi >pTenr«(i^ >tt 
f iofletmiioiii* - (^e Walkbe .«fi Hardacvt^ dn 

As checks are payable immediately a£ldr 
jbbiii^ dETOini^ ani old 'checkr dated iIoiig.l3b,c1^, 
-Aidiui ilcxt. ibef' paid * without linqfaivy.^ \^ifL 
oibedl is eroesed'Wiih the namie df abankntpeii 
akM theiuiytNMniisitO'paiytit to that blinkec^NAyi; 
ebmtujit'bbdraKiiJdoujbtAil whetberi a,' partjr pp?- 
alBntingNsboh<a iheck eaninotf -insist ou payment 
4orhimsdf.i]beisonallv^>a8:i£>nd<siich natne were 
ivttitteal^ ori thesanve. -^Anodier point /with re- 
-gfordritbioUeckst iidftot<obsesvo.that tb^y have 
imot>biii^aBy<^]^ay 43eei:-t!mutila(led ibefore* jMse* 
-MOi^tatiof V ) vThe: focts*. stated in the nqte below 
itwijanHU^oicntlyt \ ecf plaii^ 'tile treafion^^ for « this 
[jremarkuT ni ui\\/i\ ci'l •.!.-.>. Mi;.,!^ r:ii)./- r. 

I)lvflK^k»pbin^l^tlS&)/!1iief idfifeodotitd Ifcnre .bu9:ei8,<laiii^ i the 

*H^e(lne«day,^Oth September, 181^. toe'3aiiiti'ffbeitig indebted 

to Miller and Co., drew a check MmU «^orf?W*r ^j^W.^but 

eiBiSdAigJIkatilliii'Mliii liriurJoo^rrfct^^tifreitttlrpfecblQUi^ four 
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A toiler may safely refuse payment of a 
chock skould he have any-' doubt as to the 
]>ropricty of paying it for ai^ • cause ; Ik 
checks^ unlike bills, cannot be protested fur 
non-payment. The same remavK appheato 
letters of credit and orders on a bankery pay- 
able on demand, the act 9 and 10 WiU. Hi. 
c. 17, which permits inland bills to be protintod 
for non-payment, referring only: to bills ' of elir 
change payable after date^ ; t i -'i-.i ton 

In addition to the risk of.forgery» ther'^Uer 
must tako care that the checks,- &o^ pneseitfdil 
to him for payment have not heem fi^audulentifi 
altered from a small to a larger sttiti. uThmis 
an ingenious species of fraud, >andiha8«)3ee|i 
practised very often with sucbess* TheJshairpcIrs 
have, on various pretexts, obtained wgenlaine 
checks from parties on their bankers- for asudl 
sums, which have then beentransfearnled fbjf 
the addition of a cypher and a couiple^ef Ibttes 
into larg^ amounts. For instanee^^i^beck^fo 
6Z. has . been converted into ione. Sot- QMwhj 
adding a cypher to the figure 3^ andrlh&l^tkesB 
iy to the word aix in the. body of ttfae eheok. 
This fraud is more commenly practas^^watih 

.- . .. • i.iii|»"i' 

360/. The latter Qhec]f. was presented for pqjrment, Abd Dsid, 1^ 
l^ie bankers the same day. Oft the fo11owiii|{ Monctay, mejtnt 
diaek for 366/. was also presented for paynibnt,'by k'ptMDVUB- 
knoWD. Th^ four pieces iuto which it bad be^ l^fn {wiei;^|/then 
ueady pasted together uuon auotlier slip of pf per ;■ but dm renfs 
ipfftre quite risible, and the face of ^he cli^ck "was' sbit^ aim oiny. 
TlU3. bankers deik paid it, hdwevpr, ufithmt ftuMty timf ihqiinik. 
liOrd Ellenborough held, that under these ciTPun¥rtyt|cp% t\f 
hankers were not justified It) paying a check, and theji ' ^ 
a verdict ibr the pbtinlitf^ Tbe ViatvkcwV!t«t«w^\iyi\ 
lorn ■ ■ ■ . ^ ■■■■ 
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iMn^of'ffrtfik mii- bills -drnwi! "at sigW by one 
falElnk^upoii Anoihev at a distahice. Tfac'svrm- 
dHer obtoimngBuch a docatnenticali ca(9ily*idiredt 
the !«Uevlition, untesff the cletk who' hais wi'it- 
'tfen- it I oat 'has- been carefUl to draw a dark 
Uqq cloflb'ttfter the 9tim in figures, and write 
<U^ woVd pounds so closoly after the sum in 
hmmk'tl^attio room is left for the Insertion of 
the>oyphdr or the letters ''tyJ" It may bie 
noticed that the fraud is not so commonly at- 
iaiAafpteA with ditafts for bl, as with the other 
Idigits up to IW., in consequence of the word 
yj^'^nbt 'being t^adily converted into fifty, 
<wiftU(Ait altering the word more than suits the 
ipor^oMi oPthe iaharper. A teller, in paying' a 
"riicKdCy'&eii ishould always pay from the ivor^ 
\rvikBt bddy of the document, andnotfrofn th^ 
j&RV^ir;a8 the latter are more likely to mislead 
'hnd> than words at length. It has been die- 
-cided by -die courts of law, that where a 
ibaiiker« pays a draft fraudulently altered, he 
oiunot' chilrge his customer for any sum be^ 
^otd thtot-for which the draft was originially 
drawn, eVen '* where a draft was unlawfully 
dtlter^id «uch a manner that no person in' iflfe 
ordinary course of business could have ob- 
served It:*' (See the case of Hall v. Fuller, in 
Bamwallama OresswelPs Beports, vol. v. p. 750.) 

' With reference to notes, checks, &c., taken 
Ipy.the teller in any of his ordinary transactions 
at tae counter, and on which he may be liable 
tb suflter pecuniary loss, the following nlemo- 

i^anda may te useful :— 'Sharpers wmetUaea 
endeavour to pass off stolen notes Vj ^^"Oc«i'^ 
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thods are adopted for tlie purpose, .a* i}£$it tjA' 
.fileqdrevttjriidv^-steTperbtin^^)!!!?! biAls^iiillt^ion 
nfajrtiafikih^foq aii&U, l^y»]A9i\atimgikt,,^i^ 
Yofilhorhdnkisagentif foiijthe,§«wu^t^\Wvfeff-\tbe 
o|^re»i)eri tportionl gS\ .tdieraiikoutltw Bl^fci4^) t^r 

ii aUfsoioh d^cfi shbUUl bdjcaMtiot^^r^fl^^is^ng 
yk>ilai^> noto^ifol: a 8t}r9if)i^r9iifi)n.)a|jbiP9^ 
iikUkP'giTeidhaa^ifoo «)nOtfi»iii»Uii:bvi4l§iJ3§6u 

-istolem^ th& iotviidr ^m«yi<Viii»ng«:»nHl«c|ift|i, ;^^i jn 
imtaajr baae»£eoiHViedr ithf nmototrfim^fh^J^^M^. 

Ill Ifia f^^rnronir*'* cflaid liord XcblAf^^Hi wft^j^- 
nttvendet(t(if.a;'itaset{<)f tki«iki»dto i/ltak^ ^vbi)l> 
rr<Kcrtey lbs aAy iother ikiod x)f ivfwumj^ -U^jij^c;^- 
-KdubtidtaBoeq whidi i^t^grA/ ioi ic^fcite ^ubpi^^doi 
>1 lU i mind »i6£ an if i reasonabltQ. mfina ^^mmVJ4»^ 
niwitlL.ld)e«ffdintoy.^&irA,<af4ife>(..i^ 
:riotiglili>lo>]iattUin <»> bui gvi4rd>tt^jm^e||^e 
vlnebsssat^ inau^ies,} taod . bo. (to PD4i»l4b€^iie 
.ilotea (the; rigtbtiofrataining iposp^jm^ of iti^e 
;iiiantHiiiiaibagainattfae lnwf^l orwoi»nn*'j<!irP<^i^- 

Miieithe holdikntof » !)>anbili^tirifkifFl!/i«44iM4M? 
cJshtit]led''to»t0rQmpi paymanli(qt iWliin^ ogmpt 
rl bd «&ct)9di fcjEi.'theiq^reYkw&ilHud Q£>ilHy ^ftir- 
J flsiear holder: in obdaiiiiiigi itii \knUm §Yji^ii^ if4^ 
hibof igiven ; to • Bhoiv^i .thftt /bk}: i iWfts priv^t/Qil ^^ 
fASkttudJ oDtdokirlbe-^sp^t .uaderimnouflfi^tftn^s 
oirfhioh boghfe to jh*vle ^swlitod WfWIlMpic^. oj 

ceived as cash^ may be returned tQlth^fp%Ttj 
i3 ftom) whoiiL>ibber)r'» wjste '\ieiijWiim\^smiiW tne 
/f lrt»{lpagoiof }tbb(baallcMt>]^v^df4w^)0oia^^A|LFy 
/cMayi oaf main h^vi0ftg)tbi^^^^^V^«^^4({&)r 
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'<l»Mt;l^Whatbh0iild'be aotiskkved a»Te;i|scni4Ue 

'^tikll^; 'bdl 1ifa0'«afe0ti'|)l|Miiis ito /haYst bankdEs' 

• ^ikieiW ^)M«ifchte(i ' for piyment «» eoriy /after 

f ^(^tt c(6>blm«ibl^. ' 'N4» days of igraof atd stl- 

iloiera t>ik^'^nedtg;ibiiti)y the>€UBtoiii;i>f JiicnUn 

'«b'Jl)Ui^fcdr .hsl» until fiv^o^cilook ioffthe aftevnoon 

"bf tfa«^Vcitty oh >whiok ^ okedki'ls/ BvoHttltaLifor 

iifhffi^mt^i to iretuni it^ so ? that \^iiGbo ^nt ch^^k 

^WfeiST^Wned before iii^^> wk^idiDeintiraiLdum 

> 4f ^^nc6Ued ' by . niisliaW ' nnrrstton f uiidfittjiti>it 

-)<^iU(^ll^Id"to b^ a' reFvEBaltoipaj^ui KnaieiEBck 

'><4fa <^ imKkdsr be :lodged with taoothei^ibafld&dr, 

lA'^^sentment by the ktter'aftJtfaeiGJiQtoMg 

""^H^Yise 'is\8dffitieiiti<i • if 4t bankisi^^oeii tiol;1»c- 

)<liMkj^'tb>i4ib^^ liondow Ctearrin^i^oiis^iOidifaas 

^ttte(#hol« bf 'the <<(ay fo)lowitig; itkajb iait«irhibh 

>'lie'r€^eW6ti «irchoek'taptie8Mk>it(finri)^a^iiiait. 

'<0b^k6^ 'dtle -^^imisUly ^4dkeii- (ieonditioafiQyxkts 

^^MMUsbt^^ifbrtlblesftlaft'ciitittsffdtipkjdal bbiinide 

fiitf^^4l»d ti<^'<pi^, .ftbdyi^d^fradt yodrntiiilte a 
Y^WMn^k^tvJ l^Jiiii^Jii I'd /iiii; ,il<-xi) «jj I 17 I'M 
>ii I Wh^^tt'^p^biii^JjEtf ^Jtber/ cieoUaAioil yofonoles 
V ^^^ag^i 96)^ ijdfiye^tfit^ fcaliidi^ ipiiraoti8Cfl)mth 
''Aikri'nat^lbecfRitnvdbtKinMedai (OBctJ'^0iIVt(^MrY 
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requkesto be noticed h^e.; < . A- battkenoaailtlt 
remse payment of any , of hi» no<ies>. evem thougU 
be has had notice thait they hav^ lp»een sttoldni 
if. the party presenting. them. ha<s giKne&^fitU 
value for them, and is . a. innid fide ' holdeiv 
Under such eircumstancesy the. hetter>r.w»]fl 
perhaps is for the teller to< deeline- paying 
them until the right of ownership is se^ko^' «t 
t^e same time marking legibly x)n the' •nt>t6l 
that ''payment has been stopped/! 4so that Ahey 
may not pass from the. party presenting tifaesy. 
The banker cannot detain the notes from »tbei 
holder. In a case where a bank<note'i;tas itoleiv 
out of the mail, and afterwards came into the 
hands of a respectable person in the course of 
business, without his having any knowledge 
that the note had been stolen from, the nlliil 
and where^ on his presenting it at the bank for 
payment^ it was detained by one of th0^1e(vks>. 
the judges decided, on an ' action o£ troi^er 
being brought against the bank for the jroi- 
covery o£the note, that, the bank had.no ivght 
to. detain) the note, and a verdict was given 
against them accordingly. . ..<; 

; We have not room to notice further, the 
peculiar risks to which a teller is exposedl> 
Many of the hints thrown out for the^consif: 
deration of the collecting clerk m^hti be iart 
eluded here^ and we may refer to the des^iipi 
tion of his duties, which follows, fou infqrmah 
tion on some points, whieh we might <other wise! 
have noticed when speaking of th^ tellef. We^ 
way obserre, in conc\\]^\ouy liJaaX. \S^«. a^^^n^ 
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hisreiKJ^ to one strict riil© of bu^nedsy are pe*^ 
culiiarlyappli^Me t^ thfef tieller, and thfft 
^hl^sB be is uWle to ' maifttaiff perfect delf-p6si 
sosiibn' by this TOeans, Tindfer ally pressuteof 
b«ain€fe4'he will be almost certaih torccwnnlit 
mistakes of tfee^ mbst serious chatatAei*^ H^ 
s^iiW rtot i0tHd# hwneelf to be JmriH; %ut 
dicfeharg^' his duty ds quickly as he 6att/ with 
a^'dilc vd^ard forlnis' oWn safety and acouraey. 
Ab lib is • •personally respoflsible for all hi* 
loiides,' it' is iiot fair that they should- be bcca^ 
snoned solely- lD»y his desire to oblige the publici 

*' '^^-'''TJfffc'cORfelCSPONlill^G(5iER^. '" ' 

•y-_^, ■»■ /■■ t ■ ■',;■ ■.••■■ . •■ • !. ••'■■ r ♦ ■ 

■ The gfentlcriiati who filhs tW^ office- cdHdutt^ 
all the brdiniary GOrrespondehie' in' at'liar^ 
estiafblishment. At the blwhche^ of'a b^-iiif/^t 
in a small bank; the duty is pei*fci-iried by the 
manager. • '^ ' ■ '^ 

The qualities which' are most prized in busi>- 
ness correspondenbe* at«' so Ttery diffef^nt to 
those which we expect in brdinarf ejiistolaiy 
writing/that a fitness with respect to ohe 'kind 
does niort ensuresuccess in the other. Iii busi-' 
ness letterte, the hiost tfsrfnl qualities are diia^-' 
n«»s artd'Siiffplicity of expression; with perfiedi 
acwiraey ari'td date* and sunis^ and putffttu- 
aKty'atid regularity in' writing to, and acknow- 
led^togi th^ ■ i^tieipt of letters- from , correspotid- 
entf . In » otddr Ho pr epate for the office of 
coi^e«poi»lih^» rilerk;' a' ^tfton weed \!to^ ^iviA?^ 



.^ipgjWgHr^afi ^i^'petl|^4i5ftli iplS^9JH^^}eki 
p^ ^s^^rp , ,gQi?^qifa4%fi ^^g^rfl^dx, ftftiirwp^^if 

rfiqu^gj^^„^r,pl^^ne8s, qf^^ipf^^mi^i^ M^ 

?^^9ip)^ b^tH'.^^ onje,f/uH,.stpj)fAi^t»«|oQi^> 
L .Wifen wj^o u?K?s looig SQPteiWKi$wtfi>ftt*$^i# 

Yf^^S g9p4 grw^^»^r?ft^» M(ill barely |»fV«oi4(trAmr 
iTiatical errors, and will lose time inj Airj^g^uffing 

tf^^, ^,YPfji^ .,Qf ,^^,,.pa(r3.griaph.A Bi^taf )rf1tbrt 
f^^nfpj^cci,^e^ivr^ttep, ^y\tiry y^r^ .Ivr oNihiaJi* 
P^t^f^Ky jptp^iU pJlaf3f . ,As.fa?i a^ cqwuppsitf^a 
1^ co^p^iiW^^.>veiwcapn9t.,g}ye.:a! cl^A^^^ »wl«) 
wishes to become a good business. kOJ^i?,Wi*ii^ 
more useful advice than to avoid long para- 
gfjg^)l;iflitan44flfl^e4.e|^pre$fiiion9. ,;. 1 ,.1 I 

/ 1 Abe ^ ,florvpsp0i>4i?>g < i<?le^ 5 AWrt . b0 Y;^y« B«rT 
gjjjl^i; ,aMj e;^pj^ijxi qw^upti^, /bift Q9W5$9pe»d^ 
¥fffi^Tj< ^/fa,cvkpo)YJe4g}ng, a^l^tt^j^A, jb&ispiu«li 
ffieut^l*) ,it9„date„ai}4, , th§i.>f;^fO).a^cmpt )^£i it* 

^.9^^*.'W4-„thpi >ji{fi4i<??? b^v^KiQ m^»ft,of.kiilowH 
and nature bt the transacliow s\?^i^^i^Nal^8ft^ 



i^ill«'jpkkiist il<ttttki^;'>^Tfefl§ iv^tafct]^¥^;i 

y^Wijgf^i^rtfJ af^ttbfecfe^fe t'^uirtfdl" '^Hfe ^dhS^ 

wilt shkVwr how Vatrred th^ cotitetfW'of d'lgttfer 

may kfeyatkl tIifeiiAdniyef*4ii't?M*'fli&^Miftf^^ 
W^-^r^ted'.-" '•■■■ '' ^' '" '= ^•''"'''' ' i»"'"*^"' 

ii^iclbi^b wltK"^e 'ddvice*;Hfe' 'is 'i^(jfii?fled"i?S 

whttt cAfefek'it'as '^b$orutl^Iy ^fe^fessaH^ WSt'leV- 

1. If a bill i^^^tefn^A>2b^6k^Uhl^,Hfikvm 
masKb^ iittiA€*d*Ate5y''hititHi^Ktf 'ffie^sb^^ 

»ii bill ^be^ ttc6^J)«edii J bk^^n6t^'^ladiJr<iHii^''^a 
tei#or}^t»lis'^tittttst>il^ l^'ftitMalMi ;1tYLW'ic 
billii'draWn-p&yWkyle-iii^ Efenflote' toigftt liiiW 

Hif' tbei dcnmtirpY ot* a/ Mil A%W! Wkdd^tek'}ii£ 
flMjm a'*ff^entldat^ to tMfe tfUg«k%'NS^i^ilM' 
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<^)tiacSeoni it iftnst be t«t)iirneA tt>th^']j«rtyifrDtai 
Wbomit wM'r^ivM, oiktheda^'fotloMnf yi 
maturity, with the 'protest, ifany/ i ■ i ' ■ i ' 

3, Oh the non-pitymmt^ of a! h}i\. jdisofu^i^ 
by tlie banker, all ttie par^e^ \^hos«,ni^iDCS^fe. 
on it' as drawers apd endorsers, 'ijju^it'jfiay? 
notice of dishoiKJur sent, them on t)if S^jj fpl,!; 
lowing its maturity. , , .^. ., .[ ,,, ,, .,, 

t>4J Wheo' any large sniU is paid' uitoUhd' 
bank for the credit of a party in tke^ Gonnti^ti 
it <0DghtgencirKllyt& be advised witb6ut deliy. 

5. .Tke Tficei,pt of iaif n<^e^, fee, sent 'ty 
p09t sbouid te acknowledged by rotum-^l^. 
p(;st. (in Bending away notes, the first.liaJveB 
sljould, be sent with a request that they may . 
be acknowledged ; and on receiving advice t() 
that effect, the second halves should be ifor- 
warded. Bank post bills, being payable only 
to order, may be sent whole, like' any other 
bills of exchange. 

All letters received in a bank arc entered by 
the names of the writers and reaideoce in a 
List of Letters Received Book ; and all letters 
sent from the bank are registered in ainmilar'' 
manner. Before sending the letters to the 

f)08t office, they shoulil be compared with the , 
ist containing the names and addresses of the,. 
parties written to, so that no misdirection nay. 
ocBUT ; and great care must be taken to iM- 
clade in the lettotaU l\\c Vi^\a,%wi.,i!c*»mflaii 
to beeent. Amclh<sA-6\voix\&\»>«*waav»^^^i*SK 
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nspt)otto>letttei aetitxiff. .v.They'BlwUldiallte 
ftdded.andidiicctedj'andi'xftet'wadrda >e^«icl'aitd 
the |M} stogie iBtaUpi 'a£x:dd>' Ifntfaey arei^alt' 
done together iQrttuswayyi^heiahiitiec.ofisendHi 
ipg any of th^maway unseaU'd is removed. 
Whereas if they", are' a(ia!res»edj &c., confusedly, 
iriataj? thistaKea riiay ftkjib^il.' After they have ' 
bebn td^^n' to the post, the person by whom' 
this diity Was been perfoi'itfed should place his; 
initials to the list, in order that he may prove ' 
the due -poMing of the letteiiB, .if.raqMiKdht 
anfftfnturettnte. ■■ ^■'■. ■ :■■> -:■■.■; 

The tblkwing exatnplos of l4>rdinai;jn.^U8i'i< 
ncss letters from a banker to hi» correspondent 
in' the'counti^, and fro,th tlie cdVf.eBii^naent 'in 
r^J)ly; y/riM .enable a lea^tif tO ifnddrfftkM dhe'' 
usnai' p^ftri on which they ace T<YlttIeii, '4nd . ni^ ' 
m'anner.in which the ordinary b(iBit;ee^ pi^™| 
are (JiscuBsed. . ' "' ., '" " "■ 



(Form of LdUifTom a Banker UfhiaCorre^pmtdent').: 

l-^Bini; ■ ■'■' ' 

London, Zrd Janwiy, \St3. 
To'Meim:B!rdwii,SmiOlftC<l, ■ ' !■ ' - ' 
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" IVeWrote^ vou ijp flie'5dli'Utimi,'wi(h' 
severi bilkfof collktion, amoiihUn^W fTOO l2». ^'l' ', 
and' DtTier eWclosiites 10 gpeeifi^d;'^ind''hiVtfia6t rif" 
ceived' any letwr from ydu'sn^e that yace;-"'' •"' '■!■'; 
Vfettow encloie Sve biW* tot dtsceplamt'ondnw-- • 
fumy «s specified oniihe tHirA ipstjB'UwtsAW feWsSAi 



•Should Ahy 6f the ^otltct bills bcj'¥dusfed*ace6pttlttei, 

they hiajr. b^ liof fed' atid r«!ifrned''iii' tils' ttifiittl V^y.""^ 

*;;'W6 eAfclose f6t 'coiiet*Ht)ii feit bills. tt^fep^ifled^^iiittie 




_ , maturity, , 

-to lis, Wil^cydttncdttitif^ *iny ^e^ehsis' fbi» J^6t««?:''''>'' 
JV W^ "hive ' dWUnfi on tou tfen-'tettcra'br'^fcdlti'^s 
'■fcdfifi^ed oh thfe' "dbitd '^age' hiftrfe(jf, aiW^tltiftg'^to 
'!£500l^j^:<6»f., for Whi6h yout'iic6ouAt'l*'5crl?rfii«idr^ »'><^ 
We (feW/ you £590 *ls. 6d. for the sum inireiKlftd 
'In the N^ 5} ptt Gentfr., in the'nsine ci# Mrsi 4ftary 
DAly, bf ^our town, widow, as tequei^ed'^ iikt^Iife- 

close the usual certificate of the broke'r;' "' ■'' i-: '' 
" l^'e pleased to favouf us with youf ophiion it the 
'iiileans and commercial character of T. Gre^en & toft., 
■'oif ^our town, corn-merchants, and Whethier yo^ ^olild 
'fcn^ldpi- thibl '^ood for £1000, or ttereabdiiti. ' * 
*" tV'e enclose the usual weeklystateirieftt 'df'btfr 4fc- 
'"coiitit,'8howing a balance of £250 in ooi- faytfulr^ ^hltb 

you will please remit for in the asuiil wtfv'.- •:' ■ ' "• 

ri . . , . We are, &c. 

^" ' ' ■ ■■■ '-'w v^ , • •*•'•» 

— : — , ^th Jdnrnhj \ 843. 

To Messrs. Money & Co., '.''.' '*^'^''' 

Bankers, Lon(K)n. ■ • J '"i^-.. „.i.;4r.iit 

'■ '■' ' V •./ • • '. •. ^. r' ,' ..- .T..'* ., ■ ,7/ 

' •' ^e' Wfot6 ' y^ti dfi-'the ^ili'bllftnrt ' rffad 
have since jeceived vour letter of the 3rd iiwt'i^t, 
enclosing i^ix''t)fl\4 ioi coWecXvaxv^ ^\xvwvxv\\\\^ to 
£490 8s. 5t/., and olbex eiic\o«vxte», w^ %^Vwt\, 



«ij i*fgBtQ,ia4HW,ltjiat the bill ,pn ,Jpne|S, fpfiy^^, 
,«lfttowd.-i» JQHFkHct Btwve,.acklWi^e4gt:d,, ,%^- 

ans^#)^ fBS6ivedl;'W4»l. "The, gwdp ^ftiuat Y.;ljich tji^ 
jbiI)LfH4mVjn JwT&T)Ot jet come to liaod." Be plf^ed 

*B liT«WS8„n'Mfl spur iiiBtructions as to, tJiia bil), 
j.WhllAtJw«, ^e^^^iTi. VH H^e meiin tinier as dcairad by jou. 
jjiJiT^eiJWTliw iiRWed after in jour- letter aboye 

ackDciwiLe4^«di CT' G.^ Co,) are cuiiaidared to he doing 
■ijpelU'oWti'Wei think, the Bum named fully larg? fur 
.,th^,mmm^ Wad» nut tbink, , however, ihey, would 

Bcc^hfor. Mijtims bi4t.,wli«.Sbey,f eWiiP^Wfio/o 
j,p#^(l. „i„- ,ii- o -,- : ,,:■, . „ ,- . ,., ,, ,// 
O'.Wff./m'Ht sm, S'^W..'!^. 6rf, fw wm inyestedin 

.Wqwi,34 pw,i0ent.,pWfk„(fl.,tiie flJHoe'iif .Mftry .-Psv' 

■widow, as adv»fl4,,. ,, ,, ,. .,^,, , , I,,,,,,, ,ji, „„i, 
.il. W^,:fwthB'^ -..cr.edit .yon i^BS, lOf^ flrlnch em you 
milM ]^ftW(i to pay to ,tbe Eq(iit^h(e, 4s8i»Mpoe p/rai- 
l.pBi^ for. pr«tpiam on policy ,qf assurance on jjiejife 
of J. V^Iiit?. We, encloae I ijje uaual fffflee uo'^ inji- 
-flsMilKit'irt the premium is now; duetT—frtaa ^Iv^ y*" 
.IwiUpJewe observe that thepaymfist mUB^bt.m^d^on 
or before tb^ !Ilih,iaataj¥t. . ..; ,,,,- , ,.„,,,, i:.,i ,^.i 

We haye drawq on you three bills, a> ^ec'ified on 
the third 'page hereof, amounting to £96, for which 
your account is credited. 

We encliise heIp^ first halves of ^ank of England 
notes, as follows, viz. : No.'A'. 1^67, for £300, and 
. J^!p. ,l.,,,20ilO, for, ^250. The Becond halves will be 
Benton'tlie receipt of the enclosed hvi^g^Bf^fnowl^jlg^; 
making together £550 for our c?-aoli(H.. ; .,,, ,■ 

We return herein, unpaid, bill No, 20, James 

Brown, on Thomas Jones, due 4th inMmtv fiK-£90, 

;„fflitb,pnoteft^^.im(*iBg.t((ge^r,^90 8s., to your 



W ^^^K&^ w. ftwv^c^ ( 



,, X . > .■ --.x. ,,\\ .^v ■ N \\\'^ v>.\"v ^'i \\\v\A^ \\'\*N"W ()1 

, Jlhe, |c|erk\ w]>p JMi^iRW^ tOvtHi«hitifle\i8vtJm 
p(?rpDni fip[j ployed to .prp^p^t; bill<p,fpiT4p<jeptAn0^ 

wil(Jl.QtheJf,l;^^,al^s, e^^fi ]traflis^ct» g^iv^paj wit-Ms 
door busin?sjB(. ;. In . the , Back, t pf En^l^n4 itte^r 
gjpnjle^e^ tthus empJoye4 i sn^vlmxae^iltiie 
'\Q^t teller^." In.fl[K)sl;'efi^^isbiOfilkte(p§*rQ^^ 
clei^ks ar/e engaged, in» ,tbis,,4ep^tAlient.;i.^I>d 
in the :hor\^on banking iMm.sfE?^ ?t,i%j^»»itilTfcft 
tjipjcn to 4iYide tbe.im^fopQlis,,4piP{ diffiei3Qrtt 
dijstrictSi o^i^ o^ yfhi^ is ^8igni^ltQ:0aoh#!fti>& 
i^ called, l^ig " w?,lk.;' , All ;t&^,biUp iriaiicbjtib#t 
bi^nkec receivj9$) an4 has to collect, atp>'449r^ 
t^ibfttted -among^ the .p<>llecting fi^rte revmf^ 
mprning^,:ftC(?ording. tQ the Jci€^litiei^i»whiifc 
they: are i^e^.ppyahter and it; is..tbet d>lfcy=|of. 
t^^ pleirk tg . ^av^ : his . pprti^p 4m]]I » iPT«s^Blted* 
\YitJiin bifisiQ^ss h(?(urs^.aQd>i^QQ^iv^;th0 vione^' 
os: leave ;9^ i^tic^ tbat ioas. baaak /ho^ ppsfi^oinQii; 
of the b^l, .wd'WiU!?eqWeflp*y!T^enfcrof )il;i 
l)e$9re a certain npuc ' (^alf^ast J^a mutti^ 
afte^opn),'. pc . -pfchepwi se that • it j wiU ihe Iselalh 
tp t^be notary's to be, protested,, oj5!nate>d> forr 
iVoii-q^ayinent. ;It iSiafsp the dutyof. lih^icolKt 
IjQcting cleTJk: to pbtaih thie,-«ctffp/qn€euQf all 
bi^lsf eq;«;iirij9graco^ptianc^r7-i^a we *haU et^plaiA' 

One of the most important points in th^jlaP* 

of bilk of co^ch^ge is theitf very biU.muipUbe 

pri^se^t^d pf^ jthp. d^iy i\, ^Vwk?^^ d^v]k)fti.^t tJwl 



business hours ; and if any one of these im- 
portant requisites i^'bfclitt^d 'td'Be attended 
to, every party to the hiUj except the accepto'Cf is 
rdkmi 'fiiht^ Ais Uama^ m pd\/"it.'^^'^(si'^htj 
6f 'thbl coUefctbt' ^ii thferefbte 'k ht6^pdik^h\% (jA^J 
althtow^ oftietf' twjrfoiiirt^ by jtt'hiotl .rt^i^KM 
aiid Ifor V6i*y modeJ»a«e saliaries; cdMdtetiiij^'tfcfi 
Mltlutei^fcfeh^ duties t^b^att^deitb/'"^'" '' 
^Thfe otdihary^'dAv'S' bttsines^f bf k «e^ ift 
lSki6» d«pai<ttn6m iMcWto the • Ibllo^^^ ' ti^s- 
i<rtk)ni^.i* Wh^Jti 'he- tfecriv^ai ift the itto«l*gi' 
ft^'his'sup^rior, th^ billd which litJ is^ta'jyrei-' 
'*nt Al^' pafytacmt i^th^barikei^' having pW!-^ 
ifiofislj^'chedkefd thetti with' thte^ Bills -i)iai^,^ 
Uj^^^efi tii^t the 'number and dmdtintd HaVe be^li 
cotJfectly ent^lred), it i^ thidcotletetoVi dViWW 
eater i;k€tti'ihortly in his '^ WaBc Bbbkl'*' ' Tfcfe^ 
ektf^ ma,y Jnttltide tnerely •tlie' •ntimbfel:';'iitti* 
cfept(<ir^B name, aijd ^atnount.* The/tbtkl^'ii* thdi^ 
tb^fbe sutnm^ up,' and tWien 'the^' <!^lfe<j]Wlr* 
Tcrtunitf ffom ^piresebtinjp the bilfei ki tsikiklf 
aceo«nt'for ^WBh Ml* ciifei^, hy'^tjUgiy^ 
the ^ftU^' €ff mih YAW ihti^umta or ktt t^mef 
c^ma-^tWe "^Yf^ll^ Bdok" haying' ^Itittkjlii 
tilled fdr ihe p^rpoAe. ^he 'founts' bf*h^* 
ttrri ctelunliiB will b* fe^ufll td thfe'rfttbuWi <rf 
the fiTdH cbluxhn. tThepaid column WiH' rihVix^' 
the amount the coiUctb^ hfets "fo '^ay oVtt^'tb' 
the fc^Uer J the' nnpaid dcjltol*/ tfei6^&i!nJE)Tiht'bf 
overdue bills which must be handed td* th^* 
notdrfjJ ■•' -'!'■ ••'. -'•■*' =-|-'"-i ?^- «!•♦'}'! > -o 

-rrhe ^ollectOTi beforfe leasrJrtg the batik fo¥ 
hiB '^ walk,?' should artange*hta'bitta>icASLVi*€«3L^ 
emtlf sLoebriing to ' their » I'bc AS&e.^i'^Ji ^^>^^ 



Piaynot have tliq tigublc .of going ovei.the 
S^rac ground twice- Por uvcry bill He must 
next WJ'iti; nut a iwtiix (a [jrliitcd furm of 
.^fiicli, cxiT])tinjr the nanif.', diite, and iunount, 
■fa, alnajp,ke[it, jjrcparisd). infonning the ac- 
Ctiptyi' cif unv l»iU which may. not, bp iiaid 
ijlhen iircs(;ntcd, that it ie in the hiindg of the 
^Alik, to wjiich puvmciit must Lc sent; an^ 
ijiis jiotieeheamst loave, if the bill isnotpaidj 
^im» jirifparcda he starts on his day's busities^. 
Jtils uauMitirhiiQ-tokec}! the bills (andj if he 
-is & colleutou for a London bauk. 'any, cli|ecl^ 
^S> o" other bankcTB, not payable,, a(;jhp 
fllearJng House, and which he may tterefoj^j 
J^av.e to present at their counters) inu lt;atlie^ 
^&sf, which should be tiruily attached toTjp 
.pfirson by a belt or chain, iu order to guai;S 
^^gainst Jpss or robbery. As moat [■ommccciajl 
Xipndon. bills arc made payable at bankiii^ 
-flpuse^, he will, if a London collector, receiy^ 
pfifi, greater., portion of their value in checks,; 
jfeyt jf a cuUector for a hank in other, places, he 
.j^iil ,fVequeiitly have to carry about with ii'iai 
large suina of money, in coin and notes. He 
(P. tlicrcfore exposed to many risks of Joss, ana 
,flpnW,Qfthewim,aj,())e iirie^ynpf^w^ ,,, o 

,„ , I ^^m ,ti)(j iat^tji^ p^rft *b4 pj;" w°^ yfim 

,flQt pftpw Uappcp, th^t, 1^, i(i|CU):^ ^Wif Ifl^lfift' 
|l9P8 a^jthftt 0* h^p,l>pflk^^tr,b?ok,,if^f^ t^_.(;^l(i]nB. 
,gtou¥.efffib,*i,p(usrqi;t]^q,bS]fa(>j,^;tm^vVie 

,W/»J} V.|f»»^C^«vja,r,T,.,„ .„lt nj miil ,ln> 



)'<Khg HO UsilJ"(raifefATecfm^i '6ne 'i^fty tO 
kiidth'ci', thc'la* jk vcty'9fHilWtttin"i'AquiHrl^ 
il'party toliaVcipoBsi;fe!sibri'D'rd,^liii!! TififtiW'trt 

E&lti s\je arioflier for thfr'ainoiintJ Th'c lo^ oF 
' fcUl is tfitleforo very ai'tcn tho same as losing 
ianlc TiOt'cs or actual cash. In C/iitfy on CMii- 
rracrt, the law, in rc{,^ard to this inattcT, is thus 
dldarly explained; — "If a creditor iosca a bill or 
tipte, cither before or afterit was due, so that 
Tie citnnot jiroducc it at the trial, he can neither 
, itiaintaiti an action at law against his dchtor 
iipon the Lill or note (even if the latter were 
(he acceptor or maker thereof), nor for the 
btiginat debt, provided the instrument were 
jat the time of the loss, endorsed 171 blmk. or 
.olheniisc tit'^otiab/c ht/ mere dclivrri/, sn that the 
instrument miglit possibly get into the hands 
of a bondjidc holder, who could sue the deljtOr 
thereon. And, under these circumst arnica, the 
debtor is not liable, even although' he may 
hai'e promised payment, if there be no ntJw'Ana 
Saifficient consideration for his making 'tWe 
promise." -"' 

■ If a bill is specially endorsed (as bills'tlsli- 
allv are lfi^'baHKe*^);"fi; Md*T''ciHi''ac(juiyfei'nb 
'lWft?est;'iA"''ft,' wit^oiit thl^^atrfsSitiertt *f the 
'1i^Ker''i'n*4f'th'e'^dmot''tMiy'a'bill'*ith- 

abfaMH?Ji^'^''fefeW'Wt(5d'.' h <lftil-b* ^ 
asilHto't tTii^ aitioilM ty'fhfe- p^rty Wib list tire 

m'r mt' w uuii Asitrf'eHanAfe' iU ' wiis 

with him in the morning,-'Tiw'-'kfc<te]^lc*'iiftyittg 
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iluoh at 1)111; if loM;. by^^tbei collbctofy^'woliM bi 
relieved from all further 'Kubility J- 'It hdd abo 
bepn decided, that if apaf ty becomcf the bolder 
of a stolen 'bill, for due consideration given^ 
Before the bill becomes due, and withpuf knpv*, 
ing that it has been stolen, he may recover: the 
amount, even though he be subsequently 
served with notice of th^ robbery;* ' ' ''^'"' 
'■ Onlosinrjf a biU it is therefore taifcefeiiiry t6' 
adopt the following steps without del^y. 

1st. Find out the names pf tl^ .acpeptx;)^it 



. * But if the oircumstanGes under which ike' 'party .tbdd (the 
lost or stolen bill be su^h p8 ought to have.excit^ the Buspi<i<m 
of a prudent and caref\il man, so that, on in<^uinrt he might have 
discovered that the instrument was stolen or l6#t, he lAiist %^ 
the loss. Thus where a biU of exihaiige was stoleo during ikB 
night, and was taken to the office of a discount brokiBT} eai^yioa. 
the following morning, by a person whos^ features were knows, 
but whose name was unknown to the brokto) atld the ftitler^ %el&g 
satisfied with the name of the acceptor, discounted the bill so- 
cording to his usual ^iractice, without t^ing tmy ^ilquity 6^ the 
person who brought it, it w^ held that he could not ttcomy tiir 
jury hav/ng found a verdict against him ^CHU t^ CybU^, \a, 
BbHiwvU and Oressw^ll's Reports, vol. iii., page 4$^\ And > 
where a .eheok fbr £iQ was tendered, five days after date, and 
under circumstanoes which should have exoited ibfi suspicion ol : 
the party taking it, he was held liable to refund. t)^ inopeyij 
paid 'fakti' on it by the banken (tee Down r. 'kaiin^, in ' 
WojiinU and CresswcU'a Reports, voL iv., page ^80), ' ' ' 

When it is proved on a trial that the hiU or note. um. beoa <kMt« ' 
by the' real proprietor, and a suspicious case is proved against, ^ 
thii t^intilf, ana reasonable notice 'fan beeii given to %ink to prove' 
th<^,ttn«e(aild oiACumiBtfuicea under which he iidcdv^ the >bfl^*^ 
and the consideration which he.gav^ for ji^,,it. wjlfL 1^ )i|ci|mjbfRt) i 
on nun (o pr(^ve that he came fb the ^ssession of the inftiumepi i 
boi4ijUkf OQ^it^r a suiaitrient bMsidetktioti.' hiii iWe deftmd^t 
w^ ^t ;be permitted .to objeet to the wint ot mich'probf,' unleii' ' 
he has iriven the plaiidift lea^pi^^bU .iftt£s\<»3A A«^ce« ^so that^ii 




may t 
Cbiilf 



drfttrCflri)«n.d'0nddrBers; frotn ^ki %ill \\\ktM, <^knd 
g)Lte tb(^m<notice of tke Ibssi ' ; • - i* ^ • ' •= » 

'HSridly'. Hdre a'puMic' nc^tice priiitedf, jd^'- 
siHbifig' the Uljs, i!iid dikribiited. as' quickly as 
vimm, ' ttiMcfalkrl y a'moh'gst bill Mera and 

3rdly. Make application to the< acceptor for 
p^yp^ppt .in the lasual way, on. the day the bill 
becomes, ,due> and, if it is not pai|[, give notice 
to all parties, the same as if th^ bill had 
btehi diishonbiired on presentation. 

^i4thly. Offer an indemnity to the acceptor 
ott" the bill becoming due, if he will pay the 
ajdiount. If he promises to pay when an 
indemnity is^ ffiven him^ his promise can be 
elrfb^ted^the law holding the indemnity to be 
a suj^ci^nt consideration for the new bill. 

,.<^thlyi O^ier an indemnity against loss to the 
drawer of the bill, on condition of his granting 
a heiir bjU on the, acceptor.; . By the 9 and.I^ 
A^Uin^ c. 17, it isenactedi witli reference to 
hills of exchange lost or misluid within the 
tififib limited ipy ith^ir payment, that the drawer 
of SLtiy trnaml ixill shall, oi^ sufficient security 
bei^g^-giren to indemnify bim if sudi bill /fee 

^^^^oM'f^^x^ giv^ I Wotfter .biJli.Qf:, the saiQe 
teAgr-^asitheflirst . Should a biU therefore be 
losi^by^atj^sthis^ibn per post, or by the telle j-^, 

b^SmlJ JS^q9P4.fl;«^> >^ istfiipeciaily. 

iadorsao^.^i^o that it^oanfiot be negotiated, the 
lo«e?r'ma^'jdblr^'jthe dr^^^^^ 5,\v^, Kra. ^ 

one lost. 
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In the case of a foreu/n bill, which may be 
lost or stolen before acceptance, the drawer 
can be compelled to give his jjromisHOj'y note 
for the amount ; or if he refuse, the holder 
may have the bill protested for non-acceptance. 
If the bill is not ])aid at maturity, it should be 
jn'otested for non-])ayment, and the owner may 
])rocecd a^^ainst the drawer in the same way as 
on a bill regularly ])resented for payment and 
dishonoured. 

(ht losing iavk notes, a description of them 
should be ])rinte(l and distributed as soon as 
possible — and jjayment should be stopped at 
the Bank. This however will not enable the 
loser to recover them from a bond fide holder; 
but if a person takes bank notes under cir- 
cumstances which (mght to excite his su.spicion, 
the loser may brinfi^ an action of trover against 
him, and recover their possession. The Bank 
cannot refuse payment of their notes, even 
although ** st()y)])ed ;" but they will make the 
holder give a satisfactory explanation, stating 
how he came by them. 

A collector is liable to loss from other causes 
besides the one we have been describing: as 
from fraud; from taking bad money; worthless 
checks on bankers wliere the drawer has no 
funds ; and from mistakes in giving change 
to ])arties with whom he transacts business. 
Against losses from such mistakes as these it 
is only his own sagacity and prudence can save 
him harmless. It may be useful, however, to 
know, that if the \\o\deY o? «k. \y^\ Viaiksi.^ \iro- 
vinciul or counirv \>v3lx\\i wo\^«i fe^ N^^ -aNWiVixvV.^ 
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and the bankers have failed^ he may return 
the notes to the payee within a reasonable timc^ 
instead of presenting them. With reference 
to forged and fraudulent checks, and notes, the 
observations on these subjects, under the head 
of " The Teller/' may perhaps be referred to 
with advantage, and the duties of the collector 
not already referred to may be briefly noticed. 

The unpaid bills which remain in his hands 
at the close of the day must have a memoran- 
dum marked on them by him, stating that he 
made due demand. This is important, as he 
can then swear to the demand, if required, at a 
future time (and collectors have frequently to 
do this in the courts of law). The bills should 
afterwards be handed over to his superior, in 
order that they may be sent to the notary's 
for protest; and the dishonour will be inti- 
mated to the j)arties by the corresj)onding 
clerks as previously described, when referring 
to overdue bills. 

If by mistake the collector forgets to make due 
dema7id of payment of a Inll, he should, as early 
as possible, present it ; and if not paid, give no- 
tice of dishonour to the drawer and endorsers ; 
— though an omission to present a bill when due 
releases all the parties except the acceptor. It is as 
Avell to ascertain, also, when practicable, whether 
funds were provided for the Dill, had it been duly 
presented : as, if it was not provided for, the 
error in some cases may be overlooked ; and if 
there are funds in hand, the party holding the 
monej may be prevailed on to \va.^ tW \i\LV. 

JJ/ils /or Arc'ptance are \>tc^vA.^^ '^X "^^ 



ii^ti^riM^I {such' btllfi ^mg: generally ^asMabte^^ 
/^A4^ ' ttttdi thfe» tettti im^ fuir^iw^ ceKht^ii^i^^ 
^otfti the d^baiKl of aedepCapde. < ib> Ksm^^wbilA 

draper; a' second] bHlof 'the 8iim8'teii0i^«k6iiM 
t>b 'pt'esentdd; and if vefttd^tab^l^ift^, |»ni^ 
i^sti^d' by* a* tiot^y. But if tim dM^e^i cM^to 
th^'M1l,and^mftii$e« to deliver nitJb^r«;ga«Ai 
accepted or unaccepted, it shoU^ldtM^iJemmdM 
by a notary, who will make out a protest ac- 
cordingly; and the drawee nia^ then be sued 
for the amount. 

' The cdHbetor who take* cbttrge^of jbiliaftfor 
afcceptance keep* a I'egisterofthemispodifyi- 
ingthoi^ he takes dnt with hittt and leavdi^ «t 
thi^ drawls' houses^: and marking^ ieigliiniit'etiift 
bitt, whdn he i^c^ves k baicic 'a^irn^i 't}ie^stt« 
^h^' it is tetunted. ' ■ - ■" ■' i ""•«>■' ''Hij ■)i\\ oi 

f *'Thd f^Warks we havt^offebeA Wbwe (MiiiAm 
dUtii^s of ihe ^6llectk>i5 Ar&^ s^f&ckbl&i^W^ dtl 
^isltkblii^ihents ; but in thos^'lioMoniflmfakihg 
hbijt^^ lifhich'haird the pri-filegd>ofifti»lt:iff{^i4Hd 



^ 



t^oneibapkiQgT.^oiisei ilod i^ceiving>.it irf^m 

mipibhMii»s\>y^ihi»ifme2Lm «iv«iitd$(}l^ But. the 
^!(i^kdrio9 /Housft is ft* private ^tablisbmenfcp a .A 
&rt9in.8yuinber of priy«t«. l)ank<ec8r)»d]i^Qffoi:fn(p4 
iti tSLXxd tlM^y- do not permit oth(9X^i(x^,pQ.rticiip^t^ 
iAiiM»diK»utagisi ; it{ ri^: alBo p^ulmiV' tQ >^n^ 
4c^: ^ dpjn^t ther^^rei}iin]i.iti;n^es(a4i\y (0 

^xi1^wi4tUutiQn,:&H^.i wUl l>^ &fiin{lnin ''lllat^f^ 
Mtid«fn Csunldst^*!.-. i--. •..■. ,.';^ i<. l.-wq-n-^j,' 

*.»ViJr.'='« : "1 TUE:GEKCItVlX ClBftKj- /h....fii»'^»'; 

■ :• . \«- ■: -1 ■ t •ot 

vjtiei^in^falreftdy; fully described tia^g^Yifral 
qualifications required in a banker's clerk,^^ 
iv^U, as^tWijpacticttlai? duties iwhic^ tbot^ej^ 
dffipersiiof: thes^^^ctral dep9irtineBt9 hv/'« Jl^apji 
»irelvr0ciuiB«dv.lio ,p^fawiiy ..i|ne need quly/. r^fer 
to the previous portions of |}ii^,wKHr)^u,fof: i^ffiSr 

m^Um f jjwiveqtod . fwiUi/ iipy . ^utf, . wW^U : upay 
\i^ a^sigrtod^AQf A g^oeurt cJc^irk. »:llni,a Jargp 
^tftHJshineftfc/) Jh#y<e.i ja? p : .?»lway§, . ,^, = iuumbex 
©fl ja«3i$te«tsi<in, ^e^f^ dep^rtw^ftti 9 , , ^vA ixpui 
awotigst ^iisfi.asAistmtoi>;tbQ Kigl^i^ olfi^i^jaye 



W6 ^oroiDc^owismitfViGiiii i 

iftvg^tho'jnodssuijr^far'a elerkrmAlAi^tliiiibelf 

be desircii pnonaotieaaibd'dTscceAd, aii<ik<Wd tMiieri 
!H(Ot dilT'Oll upon this stibjeota 'seoondrttiase. 
But d$ H^o naTedescTibed theatre wiaffchs wiiick 
must attend the faitkflil dbcfaargb kif Ihiskliillddf, 
«we may- notic6, in ccadtadioa^ thieipMaltyte 
incurs for mmy breaeh of trusL* ■ > > » li - ' ; L* = »j fry. 

For the punishment of frauds by clerks and 
servants, it is especially enacted by the 7 & 8 
Geo. IV., c. 29, That if any clerk or servant 
shall steal any chattel, money, or valuable se- 
curity, belonging to, or in the possession of, 
or power of, his master, every such oflfender, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the 
discretion of the court, to be transported be- 
yond the seas for any term not exceeding four- 
teen years, nor less than seven years ; or to be 
imprisoned for any term not exceeding three 
years; and, if a male, to be once, twice, or thrice 
publicly or privately whipped (if the court 
shall so think fit) in addition to such imprison- 
ment. 

And for the punishment of embezzlements 
committed by clerks and servants, it is enacted, 
that if any person employed for the purpose, 
or in the capacity of a clerk or servant, shall, 
by virtue of such employment, receive or take 
into his possession any chattel, money, or valu- 
able security, for, or in the name, or on the 
account of, his master, and shall fraudulently 
embezzle the same, or any part thereof, every 
such offender shall be deemed to have feloni- 
ously stolen the same from his master, although 



Ifeiwed iiati(i4 ihfe i^s^szoii ofisuohfiiiasterdtheit 
bfho thtiibfhy tke»«etiiai/po(9Steflkiffi<p£h» ilevld, 
jmnaiit^ (lOO^ other. piareoBrto ieiiniloiy^e(ti> Jmd 
fMdiyir^itodi^ olFeddAr) bei^ theteilf, 

,4hfldl 1 <b0i ilW>lfi^4d thel diUdrstkrni d0t tter deun, 
d;i(^ ^t fvS* |th«j p\uM8liadei»ts which- theicQUVtr may 
awara^ as hereinbeftirdJalMimeiitiOBed;! euucn 

}.»flj; ^yl!*>)'> /i /-!'M«;-:» jti t;»'i;n'V«i! .i^j a'M > i 

^ iJi ^ (»«ll V«l },• .T •..■.,; , /! ! i I Mfi*'* ".' H .^ 'M!, . . ■»-': 

Tjti'-.v'^ J-' 'J I J -v. I ■/•[' !■ '. i r ' '!; • /: '. •■•f> 

,1" /!»•!<'•'•'— «"■ 'i' ■".. '■'. 1, 1 ■ I.; . :■ II ■ ..'.t"'ti"j 

T'l)fl'.»f'-' fi" ." - .■■'.' 'V • ti^ 'I"* "i'.- »•;/' '"I 'Ki 

O/Jjf If: •»:'■«■'» i- ;.' •/ ; ■.■;:.' :yM 1 ;jf"J'»* 

O'.i i*''t'«' 1^:-' i! ■■ ■; • ■■ ■ '■•'! '*! <u;:/-» I j<j.b 

-TLO'l :'.»*l,'>- • /. *'• ■'■ : : ■ . .: v: ',..■ •,.:i: \ji\)/ 

'■if} it j:'i -■■. i-^ '■ ' ''.. i ■.-I- .'.'»' 1 r.' 

'yj"''. J ■■;' ! • ■■ ' . ■ ••' ■■' ■■ •' ; I • 1. ».•■ :«i .u? 

■ M": f- • . . / ... . ■ \ ^. ,. :'■••/ 

j"i ■!•.-. ■ ■• : ■ i. ' .. ■ f 

'; wj -■•;!.' ■ . ■.■/-.-■■!;■ If: 

:•'... . ■ ■ 1 ■ " . ■ ':..."•■; 

■ ;^'' t. J ■ I . I ; ' t • I { , ■ « ■ , / ; ■ ■ ■ I ' . ■ ' ■ I ' : • 

';;,;!> .t<M ■;. 1." >; • ■■■ :i- j- ^ . ■ ■ .t,<; •. .^:' -f: 'H! 
y>i(: • 1' »'..;«•>'=••..!•■ .I'f ^ •*:'■■."■. ■ I: . \ ■ ■ i-'\ 

- ix\\\ ' 'M\ / '|f| 'i: «'».I"I I }•" ■ ?■.'--■.-'.:;.• « I'f? 
V {! ' M : . -^ . ■ . 1 - J : r - 1 1 ? , \- ' ■ . ' i ■ v 

' r' = 'ili.j}.:lia •»! i.«..tr. ■> = '»' '= it-'jil- ■■' I * ' '• • 
VI'-.''. 1'»'niri 5 .1- », ) Jfi. '. ■ .I'... '■' 

- I't'-iil ■, /|;M I'* N'> '. 'Ml' < 1:../.- '-fH! !i . .1 '. 



*<ol)r/{b hns ^Jnu-) loq oici orfl 'jMuob ^^d enilq 
'Kf lliv/^ UvHioifp oflT (K.'O,^ V -^(J iooboK] ')Hi 
^ni'xi ^ Qifl — ; yiiBinomz'Juih^ od arrlT .Ocl.'? 
;8bn'i()(| lo't 81 ,J(ii(>q ififfiiooi) ?jfl;t ']o Jnoil ni 
bns ,?,^fnlinla lo't b'jidu.'i' «i ( 1 ) ynj«^rt iy.^a oAi 

lo ,s:qn(fijBABl^'j^EH^ Fi9WBSEHLuni9T u(iJ 

,8lii(nio'ji> Hi oljji ofiJ oi iinib'io'y.iB ,0C rlDiriw 
.Inuoniii oiOiirvEa^T.xttiiiJdiiia'iclNieijpo ^mod 
^i H'tii}// ,.v.i. -u .r)ul;v>iq ili'ff if»ff.fox>o:t b'>bbB 

tained, and the stamp^ Sbs^ of^tbftMtoexatJmKfl 
J^aliisadryMlee^ribed tit ipAge '9&),^'ihft mk'iunt 
i0fidAi^unt'b9> beohairgifed Hi^fb«Cido||l«t^ 

i^fB^OO. TheqttotietftDCill^ib&bibti^litBoiif 
f J^ii^/^,>4Mid i t>eii^ ^^lM^'me»ttel%|lilll4ik 

quitidy as by iBm^lcyiirg 4hie'OikliiKi^yii]Kte»3«t 

Ifeiblesjoii ■. 1)1 -^ ..'.. /J]!. .'// :j\\y: .'jiiJ i)j vliiiJ 

Thus, supMSQidiaHdifiod^iftteiiie^bftids'iiu]^ 

jUdiideflj 'ti9^ 'hmki^ to 'Calcbltttd llijetdikutttrnt lib, — 

«^^ >feri^60f>/.,^idclteaj 24t:ii>v.Mikrciiv> KtiitUme 

'^mbi^ii^idatejandito: b« di«bD(ittitc»l <MitJtlie»dM 

'A^ii/i^t"6i'pieri«entl"'^Th^ Huiilbei^^bf/Tddts 

>fpoii^ the jft#fi(t Aj)?il/i to^tbe ddtijJ^witettarity^f 

-i*ev/bi» (2!rth iinnoyi-wilb fte- 87/1 o. With this 

iy««<b«^ hfe niultip\ieft^t\\e^5^lVr^^K3^VvraaBk%\^ 

tAe result, 43,500. TVvis s\u\i^\«^N'«fe^x>vvs«J«ix. 
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plies by double the rate per cent.^ and divides 
the product by 73,000. The quotient will be 
7.150. This he values mentally ; — the 7 being 
in front of the decimal point, is for pounds ; 
the next figure (1) is doubled for shillings, and 
the remailAl^ir^^ iS^USteiXtfS icings, of 
which 50, according to the rule in decimals, 
being equal vitoviKS&ULBgyiikeiwliDle amount 
added together will produce 7L 'is., which is 
the suiid>qb^ibasehfir^Mofcir>sdisca3Q^. iW 
the rate of interest is Jive per cent, it is not 
iiiiooessflM^jf^ .to i toiiLl||i^7 \m 4o4Me thsrirfitei fttJ- 
'Vi^t.^)btitj9ini^ d&id^jl^.|«yodiicft>o£<ihe suiiL 

I|WcKltt(»a(jwirir€Jct^re^uJt.. TifM i^'.^ i>>jf. ,l-»iirx:.» 
UwiEim «ujie id)<K>>8JiB9^,(aii^ 
lit ^'gener^Uy /preferml lb any othenn, It^AJB tM. 
bevefirAn^edssaKy for tiate party ^ who ^p}ay« it^lio 
yj^non^ xniQf@« Qf decii;iaU « tWoi <ma^ Wsuffioient 
^t9/eBabled^biin^ tovviftlue the qllotle^t>v^aaikhQ1^e 
tdesi«ty^ied^> * At3/liluDesitise?oa.aritIitne,tiie'i)irUt ^- 

jfliblorhJAiiilHPt'imtQiid b^ %eq«|iiita»c^\1irilih ti^ 
>ftulhjecAt>'<tan4(it is only ^leo^asaf jT; thevefoteii for 
tio»ttn\\r^i9gf\Xoi.s^ pairtilop- 

larly to the one we have already notioddrUt 
1 |Kage-:l:i6) 49if> forl^hori tin&ltiiati<(^i|4 f > , :? h li 1 

oifitbraat Qili^Allf/n^i: Sf^tbbr^ JiMrjabotre IQs, 
t^hQrtan> feiitii«9te(L m\ a):rpbund'}}ftoditittfHloss 
^ thbn 1(1 004, ithflVi sMT^I'nott rimilndif d< lioith^t fiiUn. 
^NonifitiiliiUShiM rf^r ^ibsoikJ^icflV oKM^h^fmente 
tin Mhhook^^ % halfpenny' loi: tbt^ fijurtnijiigs 
.,bc^n9<ytt)e9^d)(aera;i|)enAift<^\\^d\o^d ^»«^h^«^ 



In calculating ihe commission to be charged 
oil W Wit^^^l#i»(J^^\i^&(W%m tiat 

.fi^k<^p^Q4lto«i^i^)«(JM.,P,>Mf; ♦:*trr ono f^flt 8r 

^ouUl |wiw% ..b^,mftj;ke4 rugoBKtheg}>ii4fco7,iJL 

4i^W^t, i&jcK^ thus -jjho^^g X^ye: JM^a^AQ't^'J^ 
pfijicVpvj^U.bjr the teller^ iwhp. V^?^ai;ljbf3idf>k.«ftt 

c, I t^VVib^^v the lime .for .whii«^*iAtepe«tvia-4p!te 
ti^hfurgiod is an iev^ ipeiiodi. ^ ^ u)eiAl^ii(^i; ^a 
y.e^4!, ^d th)$ rjiteof int^pofi* »;^!:pei? A^Wtt, 
(^e.anipmit laay bo'^^Ly flalau]«449d;9imtAllj^> 
hQT JC^iQ^^ baring, that thPiint0i,e0t^.Ji//.|q?iia 
month is a penny ; for a twelvemontlb-aj^^t^- 
^/i^yvand so pn^ia, propovlioiLte, the} timA land 
tho.ajaaount. . . i . . . . , ti,,,,,, >,, 

..i la order lOi^ndlJie interest. pQ Any, ^unir^r 
wy liumber ^i yafl;rfy>jth<>r.t|^afc jffithm#<»fial 
,i;ulea& tp multiply /the, /|uj» ;hy».tbe r^l^^tW 
.jiMflnber Q^.yef^,, andldiviW^f th§^'j)uc^u^/j % 
.top.. iBut this^ruWcan ^.ofilUAWf^^^tiiil^l 
utility in business, whe^fi.th^in|ar^At^i^(l|fii|^% 
;>l'e(^uired/:W unqvw/pwt^onaviof jtimeMT-.f^ // 



tfce dfebit^ awd bt'bditoir' J)^(>Al(?e*rwktt*>o^9l- 
*iry fcof i^tit w^coilnt^ 'af^ ! (j^¥rt^^ ^bi4« ^ W (life 
ledger, wBett'teffeirm^^tcX the Pttimfdi yiiWUi^ 
' Jfc^j'^' X*t tya)5e «8);4t fti ' ottly H^ttmnf^ for 
^d^hei^ to *ex]^iaJh the tftWnnfer rf fettletf ftdfiife 
^ilile inttrittt'on' the p«)dd([itfe. ' Thfe'besit 'ftfit^^h^ 
is the one just describe* 'ft)f''ctfletilbtlWJ^th'fe 
'diBC0Utit'6n Wife. The 'd^bitoi" toffl^tiif^tor 
4)rodilicts (hdttjj' the atilbuilts /mtiltijblfed' (^ 
thfe dajHS whi<A[ intiert^fene 'between e<ifch*yypAtk- 
»tibii)'*hoiild be tnnWii^fed by dcJtfWe thb f^te 
per cent;, and divided by 73,cfe0 for a qtiotterit. 
-and this qnbtieiftit can then bb raliiedtoen tally, 
as already explained. The ordinary intiEJrest 
tables will not ^nabte a person to '^c&ttdiil the 
value of these products; but **D€fcimal it^teiriest 
tables*^ are published, which afford the ittfot- 
mation feqnirfed, shcyuM the tables 'b^ thougHt 
more conveAfent than the mutHod &boV6 de- 
scribed.' ■■■■'•■■•■■'=■ '• '■ ■* ■ ■■ '■ ■■ ■'*■*•"■' 

In CBtlcufatftig theititterest du« im eurrteiit 
accounts, either by or to the bank, the tf^ouAt- 
ant'muit b^ar'iH' thind'-the^^'altetatibi* inUhe 
ratiesofifttei'eirt'alldwed^w tharg^' frbih tiitee 
to tinie; othefrWiSb'hetWight alldtr «*ct<6toii*dr 
a higher rate thatii'the current oiie, =bieattSe 
the pdrty* happeiied tJO= teceJve'the higfher i^te 
on cottini^ndtlg th^ aw^rit. ^ . - : i . ,:.;.. 

Where a ' bSa'ta^f ' h5?cdv^ ' a cfeitaitt • 6WM in 
deposit, against which he cotk^exA^Kft ^^ '^i'ssfc 
depositor to draw checks \ vcA ioxfiftRJ^ isg^^w 



t»i pay him, ^ certain rate of intqrost on iwhatf, 
ever sum may remain in hand from time to^ 
^i]Vp„.^lte manner of calculating the iqlcr^at 
<VH «pclg^ aDAftctimit is more simple than on one 
whe?c a pep:taLa.ratc .is allowed or chaigeiJ^ 
according as the accouut may be debitor oii 
creditor. Xhe cletk has mei:ely to deduct th^, 
SOv.eml sums iiaid from tho rcapectivo balance^ 
Di, the account, finding the numbor of dajf. 
fillich cJapse between each payment. , .[ 

I The b^anccs arc multiplied by the numbii^, 
of day^andtho products beiugaddcdtqgeth?!^ 
and multiplied by (loyble the , rate, pe^ ccnt^ 
and divided by 73,000, as in tlie account just 
described, the amount of interest to be paid 
the depositor can be easily ascertained. 

3. — To calculate Interest due on Bonds, ^c. 

When a bank holds security for a debt, 
payments are frequently nuuie to account from 
time to time ; and it is important that an ac- 
countant should be able to make out readily 
a clear statement, showing the balance due 
whenever required. A banker is allowed to 
apply any sums he may receive, in the first in- 
stance, to discharge all interest which may have 
become due, and the balance, if any, is then to 
be deducted from the principal. 

The usual way, therefore, is to find the num- 
ber of days that have elapsed since the date of 
last payment ; calculate the interest due for this 
period, by the method aVtcaA.^ ieacciyeA.-, a.dd 
tbe amoynt| of mtexest., ,V> ,^«,>BK^^^%'**^ 



f^a1hdel"i^tH^'l)aist«c#»flg.'T "^-'i '-""' "'■i^' 

Mbt^as^d ftoai tfth^'ttf ' tii^' f(Di[('tld:<liti%)nill dV^ 
H^atiohk; :thfe' t^kitn^ '- bf '^rdcfeedintf '^i ',fh« 
s^d, tekcfepthig «Krt, I^WA* 6Pliifekin& tt'dS^ 
diifetlb*,'eabfi 6ifetkt«ih'itt6t^fc 'tH«!' Anptfilt 
diife: • 'And' \*te!ite the ^jJWaUofaif itt^^f' iJbfl? 

kinds, the^iaicotftit J1p'^*g^ioftnetim€itf''d€*l^^ 
ari4 sbiherttiflney cWdUW; '|;h8' deftifei*^w!s,y of 

tc^be tfiat #lliih4fe fk\t^ ^e^iHb*d.:-"" ' ""^ 

^j? i\>\\\ '.f ,/■'•*' ^i r.inj*'!..! 'jd.t i.»nji .oiil' onn)')')(I 
] • :>.ti;b -illj •'>!t!'^ b>>'.jj It ./jjrl Jf;ilr ^wiJ; ti, \ j(f 
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